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SENATOR WILLIAM MACLAY 


By Puitie SHrRIver KLEIN 
Pennsylvania State College 


T WAS Thursday evening, March 3, 1791. Fluttering candles 
lighted a scene of confusion in the Senate chamber as the 

last session of the First Congress of the United States drew 
to a close. Amid a babel of voices Vice-President Adams left 
his chair and the members rose and hurried for the door. Many 
were off for brief vacations; a few whose terms had expired 
were leaving not to return. One of the latter, Senator Wil- 
liam Maclay of Pennsylvania, was still at his desk packing his 
papers. Of all his colleagues only one paused to bid him 
good-bye. Finally Maclay too arose and started to go; then 
he stopped and turned back to the empty room. “I gave it a 
look,” he wrote later, “with that kind of satisfaction which a 
man feels on leaving a place where he has been ill at ease, being 
fully satisfied that many a culprit has served two years at the 
wheelbarrow without feeling half the pain and mortification 
that I experienced in my honorable station.’ 

This was the man to whom we owe almost all of our knowledge 
of the first sessions of the United States Senate. Unfortunately 
for him, he left little for the judgment of later generations but 
a diary of his days in that body: a diary full of biting com- 
ments on the men and measures of his time; a diary which has 
been quoted by scores of historians who dismiss their reporter 
with comments as caustic as his own. We are told that he was 


*E. S. Maclay, Journal of William Maclay, N. Y., 1890, p. 413. 
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“an interesting old gossip,” a “tattling, faultfinding person of 
ponderous conceit,” and a man of “mean and censorious mind.” 
He was an “atrabilious and parvanimus creature” of “unwhole- 
some personality” to whom everything was “poisoned and dis- 
torted by his mean malignancy.” A few less choice epithets 
characterize him as “contemptible,” “crude,” and “wicked” and 
also as “a roughneck.”? These are opinions about Maclay the 
diarist. I wish to write of Maclay the senator. It is as a standard 
bearer that he will here claim attention—the lone representative 
of a too quickly forgotten cause. 

No one who reads the Journal can help wondering why Maclay 
antagonized—it seems purposely—almost everyone with whom he 
came into contact. Nor can we help wondering why he is so 
seldom mentioned in the various published writings of his col- 
leagues. Certainly he was a man to command attention—a giant 
figure, six feet three inches tall, with dark, unpowdered hair 
swept straight back, searching inquisitive eyes, a thin straight nose, 
and firm lips clamped together by a strong unyielding jaw. Here 
was a man of courage who had dodged tomahawks at Loyalhanna 
and Bushy Run, saved families fleeing from Indian raids around 
Fort Augusta, fought Hessians at Princeton and Trenton. Here 
too was a man of experience, trained in the law, thoroughly 
practiced in surveying, a planner of cities, a person who had 
traveled to England to meet the proprietors, who had served 
over a decade in high public office in his commonwealth. Here 
was neither rustic booby nor city fop, but a well-rounded, red- 
blooded man. His whole background indicates that he should 
have had a successful career in the councils of the nation; yet 
his brief stay in the Senate was a hectic and highly unsatisfactory 
episode of his life. What was wrong? 


*For these characterizations see: George H. Haynes, The Senate of the 
United States, p. 43, n. 1; Claude Bowers: Jefferson and Hamilton, p. 45; 
W. E. Curtis: The True Thomas Jefferson, p. 193; E. P. Oberholtzer: 
Robert Morris, p. 234; H. L. Collins: Pennsylvania the Golden. p. 79. 

* Biographical sketches appear in the prefaces of the various editions of 
the Journal, in the D.A.B., in John Meginness’ Otzinachson and Biographical 
Annals, and in Lewis Harley’s William Maclay, 1909. The best account is 
Heber G. Gearhart: “The Life of William Maclay,” Northumberland 
County Historical Soc. Proceedings, II, 1930, pp. 46-73, which is supple- 
mented by his article on “William Maclay, the Surveyor,” ibid., IX, 
1937, pp. 20-43, and Boyd Hamilton’s article on “William Maclay, City 
Planner,” ibid., pp. 1-19. 
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We are told that Maclay’s troubles in the Senate resulted from 
natural acerbity aggravated by physical illness, from a pronounced 
inferiority complex plus dyspepsia, headache, neuralgia, and the 
gout. But there is nothing to indicate that in private life the 
man was either bitter or bilious.* From a medical and psy- 
chological point of view it appears that his difficulties in the 
Senate were perhaps the cause of his mental attitude and ill 
health, rather than the reverse. To go back one more step, his 
stormy days as a legislator probably resulted from a sudden, 
unexpected, and overpowering attack upon his most basic con- 
victions. Intensely sincere, courageous enough to speak his 
thoughts and to act out his beliefs, William Maclay was thrown 
abruptly into a situation which would have made a total nervous 
wreck of many a weaker man. 

It has been commonly stated ever since the publication of the 
famous Journal of the Senate that Maclay, not Thomas Jefferson, 
was the original founder of the Democratic party. Certainly 
he fought for some of the principles that Jefferson was later 
to write into a party program. But in justice to the Pennsyl- 
vania senator let us not claim that he was in any sense the 
leader of a party. He clearly was not in his own mind and 
does not appear to have been in the opinion of his colleagues. 
To this very day research into the period has failed to reveal 
him as important in any of the partisan movements of the years 
1787 to 1792.5 Many of his contemporaries are found in action 
at town meetings, conventions, and caucuses,® but not Maclay. 

*Maclay’s health seemed all right at the beginning of the session, but 
got worse. He appears to have been well enough, however, when he was 
out of the Senate. Five years later, in 1796, he wrote of a seventy-mile 
surveying trip he took into the snowbound woods of northern Pennsylvania, 
camping out on the ground for over a month. (Maclay to Edmund Physick, 
April 7, 1796, Penn-Physick Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania.) 
The few letters on nonpolitical subjects still available do not have the 
bitter tone of the diary, though they do emphasize Maclay’s frugality 
in money matters. See, for example: Maclay to Edmund Physick, Dec. 
25, 1768, Society Collection; and Maclay to his son John, May 2, 1790, 
Dreer Collection, Hist. Soc. of Pa. 

* Raymond Walters: “Origins of the Jeffersonian Party in Pennsylvania,” 
Penna. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1942, pp. 440-459; Robert Brunhouse: 
Counter Revolution in Pennsylvania, 1776-1790; Russell Ferguson: Early 
Western Pennsylvania Politics. In none of these works does Maclay get 
more than a passing reference. 

*Such as Gallatin, Dr. Hutchinson, A. J. Dallas, Smilie, and Findley for 


the anti-Federalists, or Morris, Fitzsimmons, Clymer, and Ross for the 
Federalists. 
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Elected as a Federalist, yet holding the most extreme anti- 
Federalist views, he had no place in either party. The answer 
to this seems to be simply that he represented a political outlook 
that was dead and gone, refused to modify it, and declined to 
accept any other. 

It is fundamental to a proper understanding of the Journal 
that Maclay be considered as the champion not of things to come, 
but of things gone by. This was, indeed, his own view. His 
was the task of standing hopelessly alone_to fight what he felt 
was the last battle of the American Revolution. His every 
political conviction challenged, his every effort brushed aside or 
ridiculed, the Pennsylvania senator stuck unwaveringly to his 
post and loyally to his duty. It is not surprising that this unequal 
fight left its mark on him. He admits his difficulty in controlling 
his temper, he confesses that he sometimes emerged from private 
discussions with his spirit ruffled, and he records that once he 
rushed out of the Senate chamber in a rage. What Maclay 
heard and saw in the United States Senate laid the axe to the 
very roots of his deepest personal and political ideals. Inces- 
santly the blows were laid on. Before his eyes he saw being 
felled the tree of American liberty. Every day he tried to ward 
off the blows in vain. Is it any wonder that he should have 
written in his diary bitter accusations against the woodsmen? 

The Journal becomes when read in this light a much more 
human and understandable document than otherwise. It becomes 
also more important. It ceases to be a mere record of legislative 
proceedings or source of picturesque characterizations from 
which all opinions must be rejected because of the “mean malig- 
nancy” of the man. It becomes instead an earnest statement of 
the political philosophy of the American Revolution applied to 
the problems of 1790. As such it is unique, for few men clung 
to that philosophy in its entirety so long, and still fewer achieved 
high office in the Federalist regime or left any record of their 
reactions to it. The Journal pictures Hamilton as a monarchist 
villain and Jefferson as too tame, compromising, and aristocratic 
to be a true republican. One wonders whether this political 
position, the extreme left in 1790, was held by any considerable 
group of citizens at the time and if it was perhaps lack of money, 
votes, spokesmen, or party leadership that kept them obscured 
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in the pages of history until the days of Jackson. It must be 
said that if any line of continuity in political principles is to be 
drawn from Maclay, it ought to run not to Jefferson, but 
through the early Snyder Democrats of Pennsylvania to Jackson. 
It was Maclay’s misfortune to be in the Senate at the very 
end of the first phase of the Revolutionary philosophy. Had the 
timing been different, his senatorial career, his dyspepsia, and his 
Journal might all have been less painful. 

What is the evidence? The negative part has already been 
stated in the absence of Maclay from the councils of the Jef- 
fersonians. But the main and positive part lies in the Journal 
itself. A study of the senator’s political principles reveals a 
complete and easily recognizable pattern. William Maclay was 
the ideal patriot of 1776, a living composite of the whole revolu- 
tionary outlook. One can almost see him as Royall Tyler’s 
Colonel Manly of The Contrast, protector of the oppressed, 
scourge of tyrants, willing to sacrifice everything for his country, 
decrying profiteering and luxury, fighting in the Senate against 
the snobbish, Anglomaniac, money-seeking replicas of Dimple. 
It would be interesting to know if he had ever seen the play. 


But let us look at the proposition suggested. A brief state- 
ment of the theory of the Revolutionary period may be con- 
densed from Dr. Merriam’s excellent analysis of it.’? Its basis 
was a group of four abstract principles: first, that there originally 
existed a state of nature in which all men were born politically 
free and equal; second, that all men possess important natural 
rights—life, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness; 
third, that governments are contractual, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; and, fourth, that all valid 
legislation must rest on the representation or consent of the 
governed. 

From these abstractions were developed a number of concrete 
applications: the right of revolution; the duty of a government 
to serve all and not any privileged group; emphasis on what a 
government should not do rather than on what it can do; rejection 
of everything connected with royalty or the British system; the 
feeling that “of more worth is one honest man to society in the 


™Charles E. Merriam: A History of American Political Theories, ch. II. 
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sight of God, than all the crowned ruffians that ever lived”; 
and the beliefs that government is the servant of the people, 
that government cannot be trusted but must be at all times under 
active suspicion, that any standing military unit must be care- 
fully watched lest the government turn it against the people, that 
the powers of government must be checked and balanced against 
one another to prevent concentration of power, that the legislature 
is the safest and the executive the most dangerous repository 
of power, and, lastly, that every public officer is a potential 
enemy to the security of the individual and his property. The 
very keystone of this reasoning was its individualistic spirit. 
The center of the arch was the independent, sovereign man with 
a full set of rights. 


Since the basic point is the individual, let us start there. Sena- 
tor Maclay’s view of independent action was so extreme that any 
codperation seemed to him a sacrifice of freedom. His constant 
determination was to act alone. “I must look to myself and do 
my conscience justice, and act independent,” he wrote. Penn- 
sylvania’s western congressman, Thomas Scott, he called indolent 
because he would not “give himself the trouble of acting inde- 
pendently.””® 

Maclay resolved never to call on the Philadelphia members and 
then changed his mind and visited them. “But the result,” he said, 
“has made me re-enact my former resolution. I think it best to 
respect myself. Let this resolution be as a ring on my finger or 
the shirt on my back; let me never be without it.”*° When it 
was hinted that his actions might hinder his reélection, he said, 
“Be it so; so help me God, I mean not to alter one tittle. . . . Every 
legislator ought to regard himself as immortal.”™ 

If independence means acting alone, the senator from Penn- 
sylvania was independent. He was the first to challenge Adams 
on titles and President Washington on executive influence. Often 
he introduced resolutions with not a man to second him, and in 
voting he was wont to send a solitary “Nay” ringing through the 
chamber. Of course he made enemies. He probably credited 


8 Journal, p. 183. 
® Ibid., p. 212. 
* Ibid., p. 249. 
4 Tbid., p. 324. 
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SENATOR WILLIAM MACLAY 89 
himself with more than he really had, for, typical of his kind, he 
could not conceive of personal respect for a man with whom he 
disagreed politically. He was taking himself very seriously when 
he wrote: “I have made enemies of all the secretaries, and all their 
tools, perhaps of the President of the United States, and Bonny 
Johnny Adams. ... But I have no enemy in my own bosom.,”’” 

The fear of monarchy, and especially of everything British, 
runs through the whole Journal. The very day after Washing- 
ton’s inauguration Maclay jumped into battle on this front. 
Secretary Otis had entered the President’s address on the min- 
utes as “his most gracious speech.” Maclay must have started 
up visibly when he heard those words. “I looked around the 
Senate,” he noted later. “Every countenance seemed to wear a 
blank. The Secretary was going on: I must speak or nobody 
would. Mr. President: we have lately had a hard struggle for 
our liberty against kingly authority. The minds of men are still 
heated ; everything related to that species of government is odious 
to the people. The words prefixed to the President’s speech are 
the same that are usually placed before the speech of his Britannic 
Majesty. I know they will give offense. I consider them as im- 
proper. I therefore move that they be struck out.’’* 

There follows an entry of the utmost significance. “That the 
motives of the actors in the late Revolution were various,” it runs, 
“can not be doubted. The abolishing of royalty, the extinguish- 
ment of patronage and dependencies attached to that form of gov- 
ernment, were the exalted motives of many revolutionists. .. . 
These ends and none other were publicly avowed, and all our con- 
stitutions and public acts were formed in this spirit. Yet there 
were not wanting a party whose motives were different. They 
wished for the loaves and fishes of government, and cared for 
nothing else but a translation of the diadem and scepter from 
London to Boston, New York or Philadelphia; or, in other words, 
the creation of a new monarchy in America, and to form niches for 
themselves in the temple of royalty.”"* Hamilton and Adams he 
set down as the leaders of that party. 


4 Tbid., p. 252. 
% Tbid., p. 10. 
* Ibid., p. 69. 
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Thenceforth Maclay was ever on the alert, ever suspicious, and 
each day brought him new reasons for being on guard. Royal 
practices and British precedents were demanded in the phraseology 
of bills, in the suggestion of high-sounding titles for public 
officers, in the attendance of the Senate at the President’s house 
to deliver the formal answer to his annual message, in the 
presidential levees, in the adoption of English rules of jurispru- 
dence, in the concentration of power in the executive and his sec- 
retaries, in the alleged purchase of votes by cabinet officers, in 
the creation of a great national debt, in the establishment of a 
standing army, in the high pay of officials, in the multiplication of 
offices, in the adoption of an excise tax, and in the attacks upon 
state sovereignty. 

On any one of these points Maclay was likely to end his argu- 
ments with some such statement as this: “Indeed, from these 
small beginnings I fear we shall follow on nor cease till we have 
reached the summit of court etiquette, and all the frivolities, fop- 
peries and expense practiced in European government.”** Even 
Washington, he felt, had succumbed to the pressure and wished 
“everything to fall into the British mode of business.”** When 
Vice-President Adams insisted on mounting his hobby of titles, 
Maclay could not restrain himself. “Oh Adams, Adams,” he wrote, 
“what a wretch thou art!’’?¢ 


The Pennsylvania Solon probably took more seriously than any 
of his colleagues the idea that legislators were really servants of 
the public. He was one of the first to arrive on the job in New 
York, and the last to leave it. He protested against all time off— 
especially that consumed in going to levees—and was concerned 
that the sessions did not start until eleven o’clock and too often 
adjourned at two. He even thought that there should be no in- 
terruption of the public business on New Year’s Day and tried his 
best to transact some.** 

Maclay held a less academic belief in the equality of men than 
did Jefferson. He found it perfectly natural to go to hear a 
negro preach and reported that “it would be in favor of religion 


% Tbid., p. 176. 

%* Tbid., p. 216. 

™* Tbid., pp. 336 and 413; Maclay et al. to George Read, Mar. 11, 1789, 
Read MSS, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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SENATOR WILLIAM MACLAY 91 
in general if preachers manifested the same fervor and sincerity 
that were apparent in his manner.”** “We Pennsylvanians,” he 
wrote, “act as if we believed that God made of one blood all 
families of the earth.”"*® He bitterly fought every attempt to re- 
strict the rights of aliens and to increase the difficulties in the 
naturalization of foreigners. This doctrine of equality he applied 
to nations as well as to individuals. When the Rhode Island bill 
was up for consideration, he told the Senate plainly that he felt 
that it was an attempt to force Rhode Island by terror to an action 
she refused of her own free will—namely to adopt the federal 
Constitution. “It was meant to be used in the same way that a 
robber does a dagger or a highwayman a pistol,” he said, “and 
to obtain the end by putting the party in fear.” “Where inde- 
pendence was the property of both sides,” he continued, “no end 
whatever could justify the use of such means in the aggressors.”””° 

One might expect from this line of thought that Maclay op- 
posed a strong army. He considered the appointment of a Sec- 
retary of War during peacetime a mad act because the Secretary 
then had to “find troops lest his office should run out of employ- 
ment.” “I can not blame him,” said the senator. ““The man wants 
to labor in his vocation.”** Rather than build a fleet to release a 
dozen American captives from the Algerine pirates and to regain 
Mediterranean trade, Maclay was for ransoming the prisoners and 
forgetting about the trade. There were plenty of other markets. 
The whole object was, he remarked, “that we, like all the nations 
of the earth, may have a navy... in fact, it seems that we must 
soon forego our republican innocence, and, like all other nations, 
set apart a portion of our citizens for the purposes of inflicting 
misery on our fellow mortals. This is felony to posterity.” “Ill 
will the government be,” he commented, “under which an old 
man can not eke out ten or a dozen years of unimportant life in 
quiet ; and may God grant peace in my day.”** 

The much-vaunted idea of a threefold division of powers as a 
safeguard to liberty Maclay saw corrupted from the very start. 


™ Ibid., p. 267. 
“ Tbid., pp. 175, 227. 
= Tbid., p. 384. 
* Tbid., p. 361. 
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By cloaking the President with legislative authority the Con- 
stitution, he feared, was going to turn out “the vilest of all traps 
that was ever set to snare the freedom of an unsuspecting 
people.”** The President wished to “tread on the necks of the 
Senate” and to overbear its deliberations “with his personal 
authority and presence.”*® The Secretary of the Treasury and 
his men controlled everything and were creating a mass of debt 
which would justify them in seizing ail the sources of govern- 
ment, “annihilating the State Legislatures and creating an empire 
on the basis of consolidation.”*® A sentence from the Secretary 
of War was “of more avail than all the Constitutions in the 
United States.”** The greatest danger of all, he feared, was 
this: “If the virtues of the present Chief Magistrate are brought 
forward as a reason for vesting him with extraordinary powers, 
no nation ever trod more dangerous ground. His virtues will de- 
part with him, but the powers which you give him will remain, 
and if not properly guarded, will be abused by future presidents 
if they are men.”?® Maclay was impelled to make his caustic com- 
ments not by personal malignancy, but by a firm belief in a well- 
known political theory. Anyone who reads the Journal with ex- 
clusive attention to the political principles of its author will dis- 
cover that the diarist’s opinions are a full, unmodified, and 
vigorous restatement of the original revolutionary philosophy but 
a very partial and uncertain statement of Jeffersonian democracy. 
That Jefferson turned to the revolutionary philosophy for some of 
his ideas is no reason to maintain that he was influenced in the 
least by the senator from Pennsylvania, for he could have done 
exactly the same thing if Maclay had never lived. While the 
former took part of the revolutionary theory, modified it, and 
added to it to meet new conditions, the latter clung tenaciously 
to it all and would not alter “one tittle.” Senator Maclay may 
have been a blunt bigot, but he was also an earnest person true to 
himself. 

The very fact that a man who held to the principles of 1776 
found himself an outcast in the United States Senate of 1790 is 


™ Tbid., p. 75. 
* Ibid., pp. 130-131. 
* Tbid., pp. 236, 331. 
* Ibid., p. 243. 
* Ibid., p. 111. 
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food for thought. The most important object of this paper, how- 
ever, has been to present William Maclay in a light that would 
increase understanding of the man and assist in correct interpre- 
tation of his Journal. It makes some difference whether a man’s 
spirit proceeds from a conflict of principles or from a conflict of 
digestive juices. And in the case of Maclay this distinction makes 
his single-handed fight in the Senate a subject of respect rather 
than reproach and his Journal a document which means far more 
than one man’s view. 








PENNSYLVANIA’S FIRST YEAR 
IN WORLD WAR II 


By S. K. STEvENS 
State Historian 


ENNSYLVANIA has an unusual record of accomplishment 

in the several wars in which the nation of which it is a part 
has engaged. In all wartime activities the state has been in the 
forefront. It is not necessary here to review details; suffice it 
to say that the pattern of the influence of the commonwealth has 
varied little. In every conflict Pennsylvania has furnished an 
unusual number of important leaders in the armed services as 
well as a large percentage of those bearing arms in the ranks 
and on the sea. Its transportation facilities and its ability to 
furnish weapons, munitions, and the other necessities of war have 
been a tower of strength. Its financial leadership and its contribu- 
tion of funds to war finance and relief have been significant. 

In order to present a fairly accurate picture of Pennsylvania’s 
part in the present war it is not necessary to wait until after the 
last battle is fought and students have had time to. accumulate, 
review, and analyze various sources of information. Ever since 
January, 1942, when the State Council of Defense designated 
the Pennsylvania Historical Commission as the war-history agency 
for the commonwealth, the process of collecting and organizing 
the material from which to write the history of the state’s war- 
time activities has been going on. 

It was decided at the beginning of the project that a con- 
temporary history of the war effort might be written with some 
degree of correctness and completeness. It was felt that such an 
account would be a valuable source of inspiration to the people 
of the state through increasing their awareness of the vital nature 
of their state’s part in the war. It was agreed also that prepara- 
tion of such a record would in itself constitute excellent source 
material to guide students of more detailed phases of the subject 
in later years. It soon became apparent further that the compila- 
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tion of current data would reveal gaps in information and indicate 
the need for attention to definite types of material which might 
otherwise be overlooked or only partially developed. 


Accordingly there was instituted a weekly war-history summary, 
primarily as a news feature made available to the press through 
the Capitol News under the heading “The State at War.” By late 
summer it became apparent that enough material was accumulat- 
ing to make possible a more ambitious summary for the entire 
year. “Pennsylvania’s First Year at War” was released to the 
newspapers in a six-page story on December 7, 1942. Prepara- 
tion of an outline for an even more detailed account and concentra- 
tion of effort to round out pertinent information resulted in a 
bulletin entitled Pennsylvania’s First Year at War. This publi- 
cation was the first of its kind to be produced by any of the 
several state commissions organized in the national drive to develop 
a war-history program.? 

The general pattern of Pennsylvania’s present war effort is 
rather clear. The commission is confident that its bulletin includes 
the broad outlines and also considerable detail. It is quick to 
admit, however, that because of wartime restrictions on certain 
information it is impossible to give an entirely complete presenta- 
tion. Once the war is at an end, it will not be too difficult a task 
to secure the now unavailable sources. 

No Pennsylvanian has any reason to deprecate the importance 
of his commonwealth in the current war. The keystone state is 
playing a tremendously vital and varied role in the struggle of the 
democracies to overcome the enemy. The character of its con- 
tributions to ultimate victory is in general very much in line with 
that of its previous wartime experience. The state’s tradition of 
leadership in battle is no less evident today than in the past. A 
review of the names of some of its present warriors reveals an 
amazing array of talent in key posts in military and naval opera- 
tions. The top-ranking military man in the United States, General 
George C. Marshall, chief of staff of the United States Army, 
was born in Uniontown, Fayette County, December 31, 1880. 
A tactical genius of the first order, he had a distinguished record 


1 Pennsylvania’s First Year at War, compiled by S. K. Stevens, Marvin 
W. Schlegel, and Joseph T. Kingston, Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
Harrisburg (1943). 
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in the first World War. Reorganization of the General Staff 
brought into prominence three other Pennsylvania men: Lieuten- 
ant General Joseph McNarney, 48-year-old native of Emporium, 
Cameron County, as deputy chief of staff; Lieutenant General 
Henry “Hap” Arnold, of Gladwynne, Montgomery County, as 
head of the Army air force; and Lieutenant General Jacob Devers, 
of York, as head of the tank forces. In addition to the “Big 
Four” of the Army there are many other Pennsylvanians who are 
skilled in the science of modern warfare. 


In the Navy’s task of guarding the supply routes to Europe an 
important person is Admiral Harold Stark, native of Wilkes-Barre, 
who still has a summer home near Tunkhannock. It is interesting 
to note further that three sons of the Quaker state served on the 
Pearl Harbor investigating committee—Lieutenant General Mc- 
Narney, previously mentioned; Justice Owen Roberts of the 
Supreme Court; and General Frank McCoy, retired. The last- 
named was a native of Lewistown, Mifflin County, to which place 
he had retired just prior to the outbreak of the war. He also pre- 
sided at the recent military trial of German saboteurs. 

Pennsylvania’s contribution to the war effort in terms of man- 
power is by no means confined to top-ranking military and naval 
leaders. Her soldiers are serving on every battle front. One of 
the finest military units in the United States at the beginning of 
the war was the now-famous 28th Division, then commanded by 
Major General Edward Martin. It numbered over seventeen 
thousand officers and men, and its merit was recognized so highly 
that it was organized into training cadres placed in other units 
throughout the country to aid in whipping into form the vast 
army raised by selective service. 

About four-fifths of Pennsylvania’s armed strength was 
gathered through selective service, foundations for which were 
laid as early as September, 1940, even prior to the adoption of 
the national system. Within nine days after the passage of the 
Selective Service Act by Congress the state had its machinery 
in full operation under Dr. William Mather Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College. So efficiently has the Pennsylvania system 
functioned that national officials have given it unstinted and 
frequent praise. On the selective-service boards throughout the 
state are nearly nine thousand men and women, only a fifth of 
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whom are paid employees.? This service is only a part of what is 
a remarkable record of civilian war effort. 

That Pennsylvania has thus far furnished to the Army a high 
grade of men is attested by the fact that forty-six per cent of her 
selectees have been rated as having superior intelligence. Only 
three-tenths of one per cent have ever been reported as delinquent 
by their local boards, and a third of these were cleared. Despite 
the number of religious sects in the state professing sincerely to 
abhor war and all its works, only six-hundredths of one per cent 
have registered as conscientious objectors. Pennsylvania has been 
third among the states in percentage of volunteers and has led 
the nation in volunteer recruits for the Marine Corps, founded 
in Philadelphia. About one of every ten men wearing an Army 
or a Navy uniform in the present war is a Pennsylvanian. 

In modern conflict the organization of the home front is as 
important as that of the war front. The Pennsylvania State 
Council of Defense is, according to Frank Bane, director of the 
National Council of State Government, “the finest in the United 
States.” The commonwealth’s home defense was established by 
proclamation of Governor Arthur H. James on April 7, 1941. 
President Arnaud C. Marts of Bucknell University was selected 
to direct its operations and Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton to act as sec- 
retary. There were by the end of 1942 over eleven hundred 
county and local defense councils in the state in addition to two 
district councils representing metropolitan Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. In codperation with the American Legion an elaborate 
air-raid spotting system was worked out quickly. An equally 
elaborate air-raid precautionary service was developed. Within 
a year an extensive training program to familiarize men and 
women with the duties incident to successful operation of civilian 
defense against air raids and consequent disasters was well 
organized. Now at the flash of a warning signal some six hundred 
thousand civilians spring into action. As various new needs arose, 
committees were formed to promote morale, to plant victory 
gardens, to care for children of working mothers, to mobilize 
public opinion behind various war drives, and to collect scrap. 
The complex and detailed work of the State Council of. Defense 
will find a very important place in the final history of the war. 


* Report of the Selectwe Service System in Pennsylvania. 
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Modern wars could not be fought without great mobilization 
of manpower in the field of industrial production. Now as in the 
past Pennsylvania has proved herself indispensable to the war 
effort. Immediately after President Roosevelt’s proclamation on 
May 27, 1941, of a state of national emergency Governor James 
pledged that even as America was to be a world arsenal for 
democracy, Pennsylvania would become an “arsenal of America.” 
The response of industry was immediate and remarkable. By 
July, 1941, estimates the Department of Commerce, 20.73 per cent 
of the annual industrial production of the state was for defense. 
The commonwealth had $1,231,765,035 in defense contracts. An- 
other $75,418,977 was placed with Pennsylvania contractors for 
work outside the state. Orders for ships and boats to be built in 
Pennsylvania amounted to $795,102,700. Heavy demands for 
steel, munitions, and equipment poured in. Only seventeen coun- 
ties, all nonindustrial, were without sizable defense orders.® 

Just before and after Pearl Harbor production moved ahead 
rapidly. By January, 1942, Pennsylvania, surpassed only by 
California and New York, possessed the third largest dollar 
volume of war contracts in the nation. By July, however, largely 
as a result of huge orders for aircraft and automotive equipment 
placed in the chief production centers, she had slipped back to sixth 
place in Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, Treasury, and 
British Empire war-facility contracts. Her share in such con- 
tracts amounted to $4,961,015,000, though the percentage of the 
national total was but 5.8 per cent as contrasted with 9.6 per cent 
of production of manufactures. Shipbuilding still accounted for 
the largest war orders.* 

But Pennsylvania’s industrial contribution to the war effort 
cannot be measured solely in terms of war contracts. Perhaps the 
state’s greatest assistance has been in supplying the country with 
the materials necessary to fulfill the contracts of other states. 
About thirty-one per cent of the nation’s steel is produced in 
Pennsylvania with some twenty-three per cent of it in the Pitts- 
burgh area alone, where nearly twenty million tons of steel for 


Be aapaams Planning, Sept.-Oct., 1941, Department of Commerce, Har- 
risburg. 

*“The Impact of the War on Manufacturing in Pennsylvania,” George 
L. Leffler and J. E. Carlock, Bureau of Business Research, Pennsylvania 
State College, Bulletin No. 4. 
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direct and indirect war needs was produced in 1942. Pennsylvania 
was likewise important in producing aluminum, coal, cement, and 
oil. Production of bituminous coal, essential to war mills, was 
up thirteen per cent to some 137,716,000 tons in 1942. Pennsyl- 
vania-grade crude oil is the world’s best base for lubricants and 
therefore is vitally important in war. In 1942 production was up 
to about eighteen million barrels, of which about fifty per cent 
went for war purposes in the form of various petroleum products. 
Lubricants were devoted almost totally to war needs. 

Pennsylvania has been noteworthy also for the variety of its 
production. There are few states which have put out so many 
different types of equipment and supplies needed by the war 
machine. Lacking great concentrations of automotive or aircraft 
plants, the state has had a less spectacular but no less significant 
role than that of Michigan or California, for instance. Many of 
the instruments, gauges, and multitudinous other devices which 
the government has had to secure for assembly centers have been 
made in Pennsylvania and shipped elsewhere for final use. Tanks 
have been built at Berwick, locomotives by the Baldwin works in 
Philadelphia, electrical equipment and devices by Westinghouse in 
Pittsburgh, and great turbines by General Electric at Erie. All 
over the state in small shops as well as large have men and women 
put their shoulders to the wheel of production. Information in 
detail as to what they are making will need to wait for the most 
part until the end of the conflict. 

Pennsylvania has always taken a leading part in financing wars. 
The names of Robert Morris, Haymn Solomon, Stephen Girard, 
Jay Cooke, and many other Pennsylvania financiers are prominent. 
The state is still a “treasury of democracy.” A Pennsylvanian 
who prefers at least for the present to remain unknown was chiefly 
responsible for originating the defense-bond and savings-stamp 
campaign in the present war. And Pennsylvania people have been 
backing the government creditably. From September, 1941, to 
September, 1942, sales of series E war-savings bonds within the 
state totaled $370,331,000, and during the same period series F 
and G bonds sold amounted to $287,818,000. In October and 
November, 1942, sales of bonds and stamps in the state were over 
the established quota. By November 1, 1942, 1,765,000 Pennsyl- 
vanians were enrolled in ten-per-cent payroll-deduction plans, and 
according to the Treasury Department the state leads the nation 
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in this respect. About eighty per cent of the men and women 
working in war plants are putting ten per cent of their earnings 
into war savings. The December victory loan was oversubscribed 
in Pennsylvania. While full and accurate figures on contributions 
to various war-service and relief organizations are not available, 
those at hand indicate gifts made since the war began of over ten 
million dollars to principal agencies such as the Red Cross and 
the USO. Judging from past tax figures, the state’s citizenry 
will pay around a billion dollars in income-tax payments and 
probably more in other federal taxes for 1942. The state will 
rank well toward the top in its total wartime taxes. 

By the end of 1942 about eight out of ten persons in Pennsyl- 
vania gainfully employed in industry were helping to speed war 
production. There were approximately four million war workers, 
mostly in mills and factories. The increase in employment was 
very marked in the national-defense stages of the war effort. In 
1940-41 it was over three hundred thousand and in 1941-42 
slightly more. During 1942 it has been much less, but total em- 
ployment has reached over four million as against three and a 
quarter million in 1940. The percentage of employed people as 
related to the total number of employables rose from 80.8 per 
cent in 1940 to 89.7 per cent in 1941; in 1942 it reached 91.6 
per cent.5 Thus unemployment declined from 19.2 per cent in 
1940 to 10.3 per cent in 1942 and to 8.4 per cent by September, 
1942. Relief rolls of the State Department of Public Assistance 
dropped to the lowest levels since state contributions to relief 
were instituted. The WPA announced at the end of 1942 that 
unemployment had reached such a low level as to justify the 
termination of its program. It is important to note, however, 
that the peak of employment may have been reached in 1942; by 
the end of the year business analysts were reporting a tendency 
toward unemployment in many parts of the state and in several 
major industries. The so-called heavy industries such as steel 
were still expanding, but textiles and many others were suffering 
slumps. 

As a result of war there have been changes in the state’s labor 
forces. The pressing need for workers has caused amazing in- 
stances of reéducation and adaptation to wartime tasks of older 


5 Facts relative to labor were gathered by Arthur H. Reede, Department 
of Economics, Pennsylvania State College. 
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workers and even those physically handicapped. Too, many youths 
have left school in order to do war work and fill gaps in the pro- 
duction lines. But Pennsylvania has been slower than other states 
to make use of women in industry. From April, 1941, to April, 
1942, the employers of the state added but 15,000 women to their 
personnel, increasing their labor supply in this field by only 6.1 
per cent as compared with 10.1 for the nation. Late in 1942, how- 
ever, as the draft took more and more men out of overalls and put 
them into uniforms, the percentage was increasing. 

By the end of 1942 the average worker in Pennsylvania was 
working a little longer than usual at considerably better wages 
than ever before in history. In war plants the work week had 
lengthened to an average of forty-three hours. Pay rolls reached 
undreamed-of proportions. Their November average of $45,500,000 
a week represented an increase of twenty-eight per cent over the 
preceding year. Hourly earnings were up about eleven per cent 
and weekly earnings a little more. Since the beginning of defense 
production in 1940 pay rolls in Pennsylvania have expanded in 
terms of total wages paid out to workers by a hundred and nine 
per cent as contrasted with an increase in employment of thirty- 
six per cent. Relations of labor and capital are better under war 
conditions than under peace, and the state has an excellent record 
with less time lost by industrial disputes in 1942 than any other 
state. 

“Food will win the war” is one of the most meaningful slogans 
of the present conflict. While Pennsylvania is often thought of 
primarily in connection with her mills and her mines, the state is 
an important food producer, especially of dairy products, live- 
stock, poultry, fruits, and vegetables, which are of the utmost 
importance to the nation’s war program. In most categories the 
people of Pennsylvania raise less than they consume; the more is 
produced, the more there is left of the nation’s supply for the 
armed services and for lend lease. Despite a severe farm-labor 
shortage which ranged from fifteen per cent of the year-round 
farm help to forty per cent of the seasonal labor necessary in 
harvesting, the farmers of the state did a magnificent job in 
1942. Relatively little land went out of production, and there 
was much less loss of crops than many expected. Partly because 
of a favorable growing season amounts of most foodstuffs were 
greater than usual, and they would have been much more so had 
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abundant labor been available. Temporary relief was afforded 
through employment of women and children, but the work was 
done mainly by farmers working longer hours and farm women 
and children helping more than ordinarily. 

In line with the national trend Pennsylvania’s 1942 harvest was 
about twelve per cent above the previous peak of 1937 and some 
fourteen per cent over the 1941 total. Production of milk in- 
creased slightly and that of poultry and eggs considerably. While 
harvesting difficulties reduced the crop possibilities, the acreage 
of truck crops was larger in 1942 than in 1941. Of especial value 
was the good work of the 4-H clubs and the Future Farmers, 
organizations of rural boys and girls, which vigorously participated 
in the production of foodstuffs. 

There is marked difference of opinion as to the economic effects 
of the war on the agrarian. Best sources of information agree, how- 
ever, that despite increased production costs the average Pennsyl- 
vania farmer was as a result of price advances a little better off 
in 1942 than previously. Cash farm income in the state in the 
first nine months of 1942 was twenty-seven per cent above that 
in the first nine months of 1941. Living expenses and supply 
costs were up about ten per cent, and general production costs 
rose so high that the advantage of higher prices was very nearly 
wiped out. Federal and state reports indicate, nevertheless, that 
average net farm income was somewhat greater than that of 
1941 and that more farmers were paying debts and making needed 
farm improvements than in preceding years. Toward the end 
of the 1942 harvest the specter of increasing labor shortage hung 
over the farms of the commonwealth and cast an ominous shadow. 

Throughout the state, high schools, colleges, and universities 
came to play a part in the war effort such as had never been 
known before. The nature of their contribution is too varied 
for more than passing mention in a brief discussion. Outstand- 
ing has been the training of men and women for the tasks of war. 
The course of study of the typical Pennsylvania school has been 
literally revolutionized, and many old-line subjects have been 
streamlined and adapted to war needs. Social-studies teachers 
are aiding students to understand war issues and expanding their 
knowledge of geography and of the government and the economy 
of our allies and neighbors. 
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Model airplanes have been built by the thousands, and science 
teachers have stressed war problems and aided in the develop- 
ment of air-mindedness and understanding of aircraft construc- 
tion and operation. Preinduction courses to ground boys and 
girls too for specialized tasks of military and civilian war service 
have become characteristic of nearly every school. Preflight 
training is preparing an army of young potential warriors of the 
air. Physical education now has a new importance. Agricultural 
instruction in rural areas includes care and repair of precious 
farm machinery as well as methods of increasing production. By 
the end of 1942 the newly organized Victory Corps was well 
under way in every section of the state; thousand of high-school 
students pledged to the war effort and community service repre- 
sented an unprecedented mobilization of the youth of Pennsylvania. 

The adaptation of the state to the requirements of the stupendous 
national war-production program was facilitated immeasurably by 
the various training projects sponsored by the Department of 
Public Instruction and the various colleges and universities to fit 
people for war work. When national plans went into operation 
in July, 1940, Pennsylvania already had some 4,000 men enrolled 
in its own state program. Under federal aid the enrollment ex- 
panded to 43,000 after Pearl Harbor, and in 1942 some 350,000 
persons were trained or retrained to meet war-production needs. 
About half of them were in preémployment training, and the re- 
mainder were improving or revising skills. This phase of the 
program was conducted through the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Another government-supported program in engineering, science, 
and management was carried out by the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in codperation with many other colleges and universities of 
the state. About 85,000 students, 50,000 in the Pennsylvania State 
College extension services alone, have been enrolled in courses in 
these subjects. The program has operated in 178 towns and 
cities of the state and at times has led the entire nation in its en- 
rollment. Among all states Pennsylvania ranks third in the total 
number of persons trained for war production and first in the 
total number prepared for machine-tool trades, especially vital in 
war. Nearly half a million men and women were prepared 
for places in the production line by the schools and colleges of 
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Pennsylvania during the period before and the year after Pearl 
Harbor. 

It may be said that there are innumerable other ways in which 
Pennsylvania contributes to the war effort. Nothing has been 
said, for example, of the number of men and women of the state 
who are serving with distinction in various types of government 
service. Much could be written of the work of several depart- 
ments of the state government and especially of the many ways in 
which that government assumed early leadership in organizing 
certain phases of the war program in so far as they touched the 
state. Pennsylvania has many “firsts” and many successes, such 
as, for example, the early organization of the Reserve Defense 
Corps created in 1941 and on duty immediately after December 
7, 1941. Only three other states were similarly prepared, and, 
according to the War Department, none had a corps so well and 
fully equipped. Then there is the Pennsylvania unit of the 
vitally important Civil Air Patrol, the story of which must be left 
until after the war, though it may be noted now that several 
hundred Pennsylvania civilian pilots have watched for and aided 
in the sinking of enemy submarines and performed other equally 
vital services. It is sufficient to say that Pennsylvania was in 
every sense of the word a key state in the first year of the present 
war and that there is no reason to feel that its importance is 
diminishing in 1943.° 


*A fuller treatment of the various subjects touched upon in this article 
may be found in the commission bulletin entitled Pennsylvania’s First Year 
at War, which includes references to special sources of information. 














SOME NEW FACTS ABOUT EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY GERMAN IMMIGRATION 


By Assot Emerson SMITH 
Bard College, Columbia University 


F ALL the various aspects of colonial immigration few have 

been more thoroughly studied or often described than the 
movement of Germans into Pennsylvania during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. While this migration was still in progress, there appeared 
in print various accounts of it which have served ever since as 
the main foundation for all treatments of the subject. Within 
the past decade there has been a careful reéditing of the lists of 
arrivals in the port of Philadelphia, and an elaborate bibliography 
of the whole subject of German settlement in the colonies has 
been published. A formidable total of scholarship has been built 
up, which ought soon to be compressed into another general 
account. Meanwhile, however, the collection of facts goes on, and 
the present author submits in this article a few which seem to 
add to the knowledge of the subject or to modify some accepted 
conclusions. Most of these were collected in the course of a 
search for material on indentured servitude in the colonies 
generally. 

Unlike emigrants from the British Isles, Germans coming to 
America had to undertake a long and extremely tedious trip before 
they could go aboard ship at all. The cost of this part of the 
journey averaged about £3 in English money, but it varied so 
greatly by reason of unforeseen delays or the dishonesty of agents 
that many emigrants found themselves on the borders of Holland 
without money enough left either to continue their journey or 
to return home. This problem first appeared in 1709 and 1710, 
when great numbers of those who were bound for New York 
descended upon the city of Rotterdam and had to be fed by 
its public charities until the English took them off.t Eventually 
the redemptionist system, apparently invented in the 1720's, 


*W. A. Knittle, Early Palatine Emigration (Philadelphia, 1936), pp. 61-65. 
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enabled such persons to pay for their passages after arrival in 
America. But another result of the situation was that the 
Dutch government, tired of having to support colonists for the 
English, took restrictive measures which considerably affected 
the whole trade. “Till of late,” wrote the British Secretary of 
Legation at The Hague in 1739, “there was but one Merchant 
at Rotterdam, with his Associates, who was allowed to answer 
for, & transport These Emigrants.” He was an Englishman 
named Zachary Hope, a man who more than anyone else was 
responsible for the beginnings and early development of the 
trade in redemptioners.? 

The Dutch government, which had thus encouraged a monopoly 
of German transportation in the hands of one man, certainly 
relaxed its regulations about 1740, for the frontier guards were 
then ordered to stop only those emigrants who could not produce 
a “Certificate of some sufficient Subject of This State [Holland] 
having given Bail for their orderly Passage thro’ & contracted 
with Them for their immediate Transportation out of it.’”® 
As late as 1751 the merchant John Dick, who had been employed 
by the English Board of Trade to procure German settlers for 
Nova Scotia, was obliged to give a bond to the States-General 
before his contingent could pass through the country to Rot- 
terdam. Dick had plenty of private troubles as well and reported 
to the Board of Trade that he had “apprehended as soon as 
the Affair became Publick, Messrs. Hope & Mr Steadman of 
this Place, who had hitherto Monopolised that Buissiness would 
Oppose me as much as Possible, this is now the Case.”* By the 
late 1760’s, though Hope was still in the trade, the monopoly 
had certainly disappeared, and such Philadelphia merchants as 


*Robert Trevor to Mr. Martyn, March 3, 1739, in Georgia Colonial 
Records, vol. XXII, pt. II, pp. 106-7. For Trevor see Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, Fourteenth Report, pt. 9, p. iii. For Hope as the 
merchant referred to by Trevor see Georgia Colonial Records, vol. XXI, pp. 
100, 418; ibid., vol. IV, p. 672; South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, vol. XXI (1920), p. 100; Diffenderfer, Redemptioners (Lan- 
caster, 1900), p. 243. 

* Georgia Colonial Records, vol. XXII, pt. II, p. 106. 

“Board of Trade Journal, 1750-1753, p. 247. John Dick to the Board 
of Trade, March 6, 1750; Public Record Office, C.O. 217/9, F 112. These 
letters of John Dick, which will be much referred to in this paper, are 
briefly calendared in “Calendar of Papers relating to Nova Scotia,” in 
Report on Canadian Archives, 1894, by Douglas Brynmer, archivist. 
(Ottawa, 1895.) 
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Samuel Howell and Willing and Morris were carrying large 
numbers of Germans in their ships.° 


It is thus plain that the regulations of the government of 
Holland contributed to the building up of a monopoly in the 
hands of Hope. After 1739 or 1740 other companies were 
allowed to sponsor the transportation of emigrants, but Hope 
and Steadman had found the business so profitable that they 
bent every effort to keep their dominant position. The methods 
they used were extralegal; on one occasion they sent representa- 
tives to stir up trouble among a group of John Dick’s Germans 
who were approaching the Dutch border, duly provided with 
the necessary certificate for passage. These emissaries created 
such doubts and dissensions among the men bound for Nova 
Scotia that there was a pitched battle between factions of emi- 
grants, and Dick nearly lost his whole contingent.* Such methods 
were common, and the stories of rivalries among emigrant agents 
in Germany are too well known to require repetition here.’ 


In size the vessels on which emigrants were transported changed 
very little during the whole colonial period, though there may 
have been some tendency to use smaller ships more generally 
in the earlier years than in the later. They varied from thirty- 
five or forty to three or four hundred tons and in a very few 
cases more. The greatest number of people came on ships of 
from one hundred to two hundred and fifty tons, which were 
of course much smaller than those commonly used in the East 
Indian trade. Fares were paid and accommodations ordered 
according to a system by which each adult was counted as one 
full “freight” or “head” and children were rated proportionately 
to their age. Thus the Georgia Trustees voted to send out 
Salzburgers, calling each person over twelve years old one 
freight, each child from seven to twelve half a freight, and 


® Owners of ships may be ascertained from Pennsylvania German Pioneers; 
A Publication of the Original Lists of Arrivals in the Port of Philadelphia 
from 1727 to 1808. By Ralph Beaver Strassburger. Edited by William 
John Hinke. (3 vols., Norristown, Pa.: Pennsylvania German Society, 
1934.) See p. 89 and Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
XXVIII (1904). 

*Dick to the Board of Trade, March 6 and May 29, 1750. C.O. 217/9, 
F 112 and F 140. 

™For an excellent account see Erna Risch, “Joseph Crellius, Emigrant 
Broker,” in The New England Quarterly, vol. XII (1939), pp. 241-267. 
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each child from two to seven a third of a freight, while infants 
under two traveled free of charge. The Board of Trade in 
arranging for colonists to go to Nova Scotia asked that a ton 
and a half of shipping be allowed for each passenger carried, 
but this was certainly a counsel of perfection, for we read 
that during several years vessels averaging less than two hundred 
tons usually carried about three hundred passengers at a time to 
Philadelphia.° 

It was customary in the German trade to measure the interior 
accommodations and allot them according to rule. Pennsylvania 
passed an act in 1750 which, as explained by John Dick, required 
that a “Bed Place” six feet square be provided for each four 
whole freights, so that they might sleep in pairs, by turns, with 
fair comfort or sleep all at once by crowding.*® A freight, 
however, was a passenger above fourteen years of age; children 
between four and fourteen counted as half a freight, and those 
under four were not counted at all. Thus, even according to this 
rule, there sometimes occurred such incredible overcrowding as 
that on one of Dick’s own ships sent to Nova Scotia which 
measured 223% freights. The merchant put 228% on board, 
but the actual number of souls was 322. It was claimed, never- 
theless, that the ship was much less crowded than many which 
went to Philadelphia, and from the chorus of protests against 
the abuse it may be inferred that this was probably the truth.”* 


Provisions for feeding passengers during the voyage was made 
by dividing them into “messes” of four, five, six, or sometimes 
as many as eight persons and allotting food in fixed amounts 
to each mess. In 1735 the Georgia Trustees drew up a scheme 
for victualing passengers which may be quoted in full as a model 


of what was considered good and liberal provisioning for one 
week :7” 


* Georgia Colonial Records, vol. II, pp. 357-8. 

* Board of Trade to John _ Reb. - 1750/1; C.O. 218/3, pp. 331 ff. 
Diffenderfer, Redemptioners, p. 

* Dick to the Board of Trade. Feb, 23, 1750/1; oa ~ ar, G 69. The 
act is in Pennsylvania Statutes at Large, vol. V, pp. 

*% John Dick, loc. cit. 

“ Georgia Colonial Records, vol. III, pp. 408-9. The trustees in arrang- 
ing for the transportation of persons “on the Charity” were extremely 
liberal. For example, they once paid £6.16.6 “for the Charge of inclosing 
the twenty One Cabins between Decks” and £8.10 “half Charge of the 
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On the four Beef days 

Four Pounds of Beef for every Mess of Five Heads 

And Two Pounds and a half of Flour 

And half a Pound of Suet, or Plums. 

On the two Pork Days 

Five Pounds of Pork 

And two Pints and a half of Pease, for every Five 
Heads 

And on the Fish Day 

Two Pounds and a half of Fish 

And half a pound of Butter, for every Five Heads. 
The whole at Sixteen Ounces to the Pound 

And allow each Head Seven Pounds of Bread, of 
Fourteen Ounces to the Pound, by the Week. 

And Three Pints of Beer, and Two Quarts of Water, 
(whereof one of the Quarts for Drinking, and the other 
for boiling Victuals) each Head by the Day, for the 
Space of a Month; and a Gallon of Water (whereof Two 
Quarts for Drinking, and the other Two for boiling 
Victuals) each Head by the Day after, during their 
being on their Passage. 


Most menus such as this, it may be noted, contained cheese, 
which was occasionally promised for whenever the weather was 
such that a kettle could not be boiled for cooking other food. 
Such a schedule of feeding as that drawn up by the Georgia 
Trustees can hardly be regarded as scanty, but neither was it 
typical of what most emigrants might expect. Surely most ship- 
loads of Germans received no such fare, but as a matter of 
fact they did not want it and would have viewed it perhaps 
very much as we should nowadays. When John Dick was 
reproved by the Board of Trade for his inadequate provisioning 
and sent a schedule much like the one quoted, he replied that 
“however Agreably it might suit with the Constitutions of Britons, 
Experience has Evinced the Contrary with these sort of Palatines, 
Especially where there are Women & Children, as their Chief 
Diet at home is upon Vegitables, Flower, Oatmeal, Eggs, Fish, 
Butter, Cheese, &c.” The Board relented, and Dick took some 
of his recruits out with him in the city of Rotterdam to choose 
their own provisions, which they did much more in accordance 


Awning upon Deck.” (Georgia Colonial Records, vol. II, p. 79.) This ac- 
commodation was for German Protestants. Certainly few of the immigrants 
to Pennsylvania enjoyed such refinements. 
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with his ideas than with those of the Englishmen.** When one 
contemplates the diets furnished on well-favored ships, especially 
in the seventeenth century, it seems a miracle that any passengers 
ever survived a voyage through the tropics. 

Ships setting out for the colonies were victualed on some such 
scales as these usually for twelve weeks, or for fourteen if 
the owners were liberally inclined. But it is to be noted that 
this provisioning was for “freights” or “heads” and not really 
for persons. When Dick sent out the Speedwell, victualed for 
162% freights for fourteen weeks, there were actually 229 
souls on board, many of whom must have been boys just under 
fourteen with lusty appetites. Thus the provisioning of ships in 
the redemptioner trade, in which many children were carried, 
was usually not as adequate as that of ships carrying indentured 
servants, even though the same general principles might be 
followed. The horrible experiences of various emigrant ships 
which were kept at sea too long and ran out of food have often 
been described, but in most cases it was not the insufficiency of 
provisions but their bad quality or the dishonesty of captains that 
made most trouble for the unhappy passengers. Most ships, after 
all, performed their voyages comfortably within the twelve 
weeks allotted. 

The diseases which afflicted passengers and were frequently 
noted on arrival of the vessels in colonial ports were due funda- 
mentally to lack of proper ventilation. Whenever there was even 
a moderate sea running, all passengers had to be battened down 
below decks in their “Bed Places” of six feet square for each 
four freights. There was often no intake of fresh air whatever, 
and the situation created by two or three hundred seasick indi- 
viduals, cooped together without access to the outer world, defies 
imagination. John Harrower gave one description of “the 
odest shene betwixt decks that ever I heard or seed. There was 
some sleeping, some spewing . . . some daming, some Blasting 
their leggs and thighs, some their liver, lungs, lights and eyes, 
And for to make the shene the odder, some curs’d Father, Mother, 
Sister, and Brother.”** After a sufficiently long time of confine- 


* Dick to the Board of Trade, C.O. 217/11. 


* John Harrower’s Diary, in American Historical Review, vol. VI 
(October, 1900), p. 74. 
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ment worse afflictions than seasickness visited the passengers, and 
many immigrants on arriving in America were put under 
quarantine. 

There was, however, definite recognition of the problem of 
ventilation. When the Board of Trade prepared to send its 
settlers to Halifax in 1749, it summoned a certain Mr. Sutton, 
inventor of “Sutton’s Air Pipes,” and asked him to give an 
estimate for fitting up the transports with his device. He offered 
to do the job in three weeks for £30 per ship or £35 “if with 
the furnace.” The board accordingly directed the equipment 
installed on eight of the twelve transports and had ventilators 
cut on the other four.*® Apparently Sutton had worked out a 
system of forced-draft ventilation that could even be connected 
with a furnace for heating the air. Thereafter the governor of 
Halifax and the board itself were very much impressed on 
finding the English on the transports arrived in excellent health, 
while John Dick’s Germans, who came on ships without ventila- 
tion, were all sickly. For the next year’s contingent Dick was 
ordered to have ventilation provided, and an Englishman was 
sent to Rotterdam to install the app: atus on the vessels which 
were to carry the Germans.** This enlightening experiment seems 
to have made no immediate impression on other merchants in 
the trade, although late in the 1760’s, after quarantine legislation 
had been passed by Virginia and Maryland, the transporters of 
convicts opened up portholes on their ships, thereby securing 
enough ventilation to reduce the amount of jail fever commonly 
imported along with their cargoes." 

Thus there was no real need for the diseases, epidemics, and 
misery suffered by so many of the Germans. An intelligent and 
humane supervision such as was given by the Board of Trade 
under Lord Halifax, by the Georgia Trustees, or by occasional 
private merchants and captains would have prevented most of 


* Board of Trade Journal, 1742-1749, pp. 393, 397, 398, 402. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. XIX (April, 1749), p. 185, it was stated that 
the ventilators for the Halifax ships had been designed by the Reverend 
Dr. Hales and that only one child had been lost on the voyage. For a 
curious design of a ship’s ventilator, with a bellows worked by a heavy 
pendulum which swayed with the ship’s motion, see ibid., vol. XXXIII, 


p. 340. 
* Board of Trade Journal, 1750-1753, pp. 115, 157. 
* Archives of Maryland, vol. XIV, pp. 411-413. 
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the woes. For a healthful voyage even before the era of 
ventilation it was necessary only to use decent care in providing 
food, cleanse the ship thoroughly before starting and frequently 
during the voyage with vinegar, have a little luck with the 
weather, and above all avoid overcrowding. Everyone knew 
that fresh food or even a small amount of lemon juice would 
eliminate danger of falling prey to scurvy. The Georgia Trustees, 
according to a man who traveled out in one of their ships, “were 
so careful of the poor people’s health, that they put on board 
turnips, carrots, potatoes, and onions, which were given out 
with the salt meat, and contributed greatly to prevent the scurvy.” 
In 1741 it was stated that of some fifteen hundred people who 
had gone to Georgia at the expense of the Board of Trustees not 
more than six had died in passage.** The sufferings of many 
Germans who came to Pennsylvania were certainly due to the 
inequities of their transporters and not to unavoidable circum- 
stance. 

Stories collected by Diffenderfer and others have amply set 
forth the injustices to which redemptioners were subject. Briefly 
stated, these included the plundering of baggage either at Rot- 
terdam or on the voyage, the charging of survivors with the 
passage money due from dead redemptioners, the forcing of 
agreements for indentured service upon Germans ignorant of 
English and hence unaware of what they were signing, the gross 
overcharging of all redemptioners for the cost of their passage, 
and the separating of families upon arrival. These were grievous 
abuses, and they cannot be explained away or denied. One of 
them, however, has been greatly exaggerated in all modern 
accounts ; this was the abuse of overcharging, and the exaggeration 
has risen from a failure to take account of several factors en- 
tering into the problem. 

The cost of transporting one person from Europe to America 
did not vary much from five pounds sterling during the whole 
colonial period. If a merchant loaded a cargo of indentured 
servants, the cost to him would certainly be less than five pounds 
per head, but this figure may be considered as a good standard 


* Francis Moore, “A Voyage to Georgia, begun in the year 1735,” in 
Georgia Historical Collections, vol. I, p. 87; “An Impartial Inquiry into 
... the Province of Georgia,” in ibid., p. 155. 
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to set up for purposes of comparison. A great mass of evidence 
shows that redemptioners in Philadelphia sold for amounts rang- 
ing from as low as £10 in 1722 to around £20 in 1772, with the 
average in the 1750’s being about £15.*® In view of these facts 
it has been claimed that the redemptioners were outrageously ex- 
ploited and that captains of ships contrived always to doctor their 
accounts so that the helpless emigrants might be sold at great 
profit. It is not to be denied that they often did so, but the prac- 
tice was certainly not so frequent as authors intimate. 


The first factor which these accusations leave out of account 
is the value of Pennsylvania currency, in which all the quotations 
are given. After about 1720 this money never had the value of 
sterling, and consequently all merchants had to be careful to give 
due attention to the rate of exchange. John Dick wrote to Hugh 
Davison in Nova Scotia, who had undertaken to see that he was 
remunerated for his charges, “. . . as to the Currency of Nova 
Scotia I am quite a Stranger to it but hope you'll take care that 
I am no Sufferer ; the £170 Philadelphia money makes £100 ster- 
ling.”*° This was in 1750; in 1748 one hundred pounds sterling 
would purchase one hundred and eighty pounds of Pennsylvania 
money. We know that two years previously Irish redemptioners 
had been sold for thirteen pounds each, a fact not indicating any 
exploitation whatever. Again, we have from the year 1775 a re- 
demptioner’s agreement, made in England, by which the subject 
was bound by indenture that was to be void if £14.14.0 sterling 
was paid within fourteen days of arrival in the colony. It ap- 
pears that the emigrant could not find the money, and on the 
back of his indenture was recorded his transfer to one Thomas 
Cloudsdale for £20. Probably the difference in amount was due 
not to exploitation but to the rate of exchange, and it is likely 
that in this instance the captain had the worst of the bargain. 


Evidence on this point is reviewed by C. A. Herrick, White Servitude in 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1926), pp. 201-3. In the Huntington Library 
is a “List of Servants belonging to the Inhabitants of Pennsylvania, and 
taken into His Majestys Service,” which gives the amounts of “considera- 
tion money” paid for more than 600 servants in the early 1750’s and con- 
firms other evidences. A photostat of this document is in the possession of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

® John Dick to Hugh Davison, Co. 217/9, F 160. 

“Document in the Pennsylvania Historical Society, “Indentures of Ap- 
prentices.” 
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There is no available evidence to trace the fluctuations of the rate 
of exchange; if there were, it would no doubt be found that much 
of the variation in the price of redemptioners hetween 1720 and 
1776 was a result of these fluctuations rather than demand for 
servants. 

According to John Dick it was customary for the Rotterdam 
merchants to add about fifteen per cent to the cost of passage “as 
an Indemnity for the Charges & laying out of the money,” or in 
other words as interest on the deferred payment. A further 
charge for the transportation of baggage was commonly added, 
and throughout most of the eighteenth century the Pennsylvania 
head tax of one pound was paid by the immigrant himself. Thus 
the actual charges might add up to seven or eight pounds sterling 
or more, payable in Pennsylvania, for the passage of one re- 
demptioner. It was by no means necessary that a captain be 
dishonest in order to collect £15 in Pennsylvania currency to 
redeem such an amount as this. 

It would be foolish to assert that overcharging was never 
practiced or that captains were always just and honest. Indeed, 
there is plenty of evidence to the contrary. Making allowances 
for the rates of exchange, however, we perceive that the trade in 
redemptioners was not so profitable as, for example, the trade in 
indentured servants. By 1774 Robert Morris thought it so 
“troublesome and precarious” that he ceased to employ his ships in 
it.22 A shipload of redemptioners,. like a shipload of passengers, 
brought no such returns as a cargo of slaves or servants, though 
it was perhaps better than a load of mere ballast. Serious ill- 
nesses or a large number of deaths aboard ship might be im- 
possible to balance financially by increases in prices on the rest 
of the cargo. Yet, precarious as the trade may have been, many 
merchants avidly sought full complements of redemptioners to 
pay the way of their ships going to the colonies and took means 
both fair and foul to stimulate the emigration of such people from 
Europe. 

The latest and soundest attempt to arrive at an estimate of the 
volume of German immigration during the eighteenth century is 
that made in the introduction to R. B. Strassburger’s Pennsylvania 


=™W. C. Ford, editor, Washington as Employer and Importer of Labor 
(Brooklyn, 1889), p. 72. 
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German Pioneers. From 1727 incoming Germans were required 
to be registered and take an oath before the mayor of Philadelphia, 
and various lists made in the course of these transactions have 
survived. It is plain that not all German passengers signed these 
lists; the number coming on 178 ships is known, however, and 
proves to be 2%4 times as many as signed the lists for those ships. 
The number shown on the lists for this period multiplied by 2% 
is 65,040, which is given as an estimate of the total number of 
Germans reaching Philadelphia between 1727 and 1776.%% Oc- 
casionally the editors seem to treat this figure as applying to the 
whole colony, though in strictness it should apply only to the port 
of Philadelphia. In either case it is too small. 

In the first place, let us consider another piece of evidence from 
John Dick. In 1752 the Board of Trade wrote to him criticizing 
him because his shiploads of emigrants for Nova Scotia had sailed 
so late in the season. Dick replied with a denial, and to prove his 
point he submitted a list of all ships with German emigrants which 
had cleared from Gosport during the year, together with the dates 
of their sailing, their destinations, and the number of freights on 
board.** A summary of his list is as follows: 


Destination : Nova Scotia Phila. Charleston Md. Boston N.Y. Ga. 
Number of ships 9 7 1 1 2 


Number of freights 86814 2344 1713 262 271% 421 137 


It may be remarked parenthetically that these are almost the only 
figures which show Germans going in large numbers to ports other 
than Philadelphia; they tend to confirm the opinion of A. B. 
Faust that the number arriving by sea in South Carolina has been 
underestimated.”> But Dick’s letter does not by any means indi- 
cate all the ships carrying Germans which went to America in 
that year and cleared from places other than Gosport; nineteen 
arrived in Philadelphia alone, as shown by the lists in Pennsyl- 
vania German Pioneers. One ship noted by Dick as going to 
Philadelphia does not appear in the Pioneers lists; from the eight 


*Strassburgh, Pennsylvania German Pioneers, vol. I, 

“John Dick to the Board of Trade, December 22, 1752. Eo, 217/13, 
H 106. It will be remembered that Rotterdam ships were required before 
starting for English colonies to clear at an English port. 

*® Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, vol. LIX (1935), p. 
435. 
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other ships, which Dick describes as carrying 2,179 “freights” to 
Philadelphia, only 826 persons took the oath on arrival. When 
it is remembered that 2,179 freights probably meant nearly 3,000 
souls, the proportion of passengers who signed the lists appears 
smaller than the editors of those lists decided was usual. The 
example here is of course not sufficient to refute their calculations. 

We now find, however, that when the editors of the lists in 
Pennsylvania German Pioneers stated that the number of pas- 
sengers on 178 ships was known, they were not quite accurate, 
for in most cases what they knew was the number of “whole 
freights.” This was quite a different matter, for only persons 
over fourteen were counted as whole freights. Because of the 
fewness of instances in which both figures are included it is very 
difficult to discover just what relation the number of freights 
generally had to the number of passengers. For nine ships, five 
of which, loaded with Germans, were sent from Rotterdam to 
Halifax by John Dick and four come from the lists in Pennsyl- 
vania German Pioneers, the ratio works out at 1.28 passengers 
for every whole freight. This sampling is far too small to prove a 
rule, but it certainly indicates that freights must be. distinguished 
from passengers in any estimate of total immigration. 

“A List in the Number of Palatines arrived in the Port of 
Philadelphia from the Commencement of the Year 1740 to 19th 
November 1750’* reads as follows: 





i. ar 870 To be added 
Wal... <i. eer 620 
A 890 |. SPEIRS 550 
iv. - ia ii mee 970 rn 
ive... 8 ae lV, Ti 
io (sa ye a ko ae 
a 676 — 
i eas 300 4870 
wae. (a 20523 
> i 
1790... Cee 25393 
20,523 


There is no indication of the source from which these figures 
were taken, of the name of the writer, or of the purpose for which 


* Pennsylvania Historical Society ; Penn MSS: Land Grants, vol. 7, p. 73. 
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they were written. It is therefore hard to receive them with full 
confidence. Yet they are correct at least in that the largest im- 
portations were in 1749 and in that no Germans arrived in 1745. 
Furthermore, they check fairly well with the lists for, the year 
1750 in Pennsylvania German Pioneers. They may be con- 
sidered to be fairly accurate. 

There is considerable discrepancy between the two sets of 
figures for 1749. The editors of Pennsylvania German Pioneers 
state** that in that year twenty-two ships arrived, bringing only 
6,787 Germans, the largest number on any ship being 550. They 
deal rather harshly with the historian Proud for reporting that 
there were twenty-five ships, some of them carrying six hundred 
souls each, totaling about twelve thousand. The manuscript of 
the quoted statistics appears to indicate that there were twenty- 
five ships in 1749; in fact, in Pennsylvania German Pioneers it- 
self are mentioned twenty-four, for on page 409 are noted two, 
ignored in the summary, which because of sickness did not im- 
mediately land their human cargo. Furthermore, in stating that 
there were only 6,787 passengers the editors neglected to dis- 
tinguish between passengers and freights; only twelve of their 
lists include the actual number of persons on board. The 550 
freights set down as the most on one ship probably was the 
equivalent of at least 600 persons. Another vessel arrived with 
503 freights, which must have been not far from 600 people. 
Perhaps Proud was not ill-informed after all, but we may still 
doubt his 12,000 total. No doubt the 8,778 given in the un- 
identified source above is nearer the correct figure than the 6,787 
in Pennsylvania German Pioneers. 

The upshot of these rather laborious computations is that in 
view of the difference between passengers and freights the total 
number of Germans who entered the port of Philadelphia be- 
tween 1727 and 1776 must be more than the 65,040 given in the 
most recent and authoritative estimate. A closer figure, perhaps, 
is 75,000. 


*Vok Isp: 2atei. 








THE INFLUENCE OF THE WELSH ON THE 
HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By J. AMBLER WILLIAMS 
Former President of the Welsh Society of Philadelphia 


HATEVER may be said or written by the English concern- 

ing the early Welsh—“Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a 
thief’”—they were men and women of strong mentality and fearless 
intellectual independence who stood stanchly by their principles 
and generally refused to retreat from a position once taken. 
Among lesser racial characteristics was a great pride in the fact 
that they were unadulterated descendants from the original 
Britons, a proud and warlike breed never conquered by force of 
arms. Surely this high self-esteem was anything but Quakerish 
in profession. And yet, strange as it may seem, the preaching 
by George Fox of peace and the divine communion and the con- 
sequent flowing simplicity and sincerity of life made a deep im- 
pression upon Welshmen as a whole. It is related that a minister 
from Denbighshire, hearing of Fox and his ‘good works, sent 
two members of his congregation to “trie the Quakers.” Alas 
for the jurors! Let defendant Fox tell, in his own words, the 
outcome of the trial: 


When these triers came down among us the power 
of the Lord overcame them and they were both of them 
convinced of the truth. So, they stayed some time with 
us and then returned, where afterwards one of them, 
whose name was John ap John, abode in the truth and 
received a gift in the ministry to which he continued 
faithful. 


John ap John did indeed remain steadfast, so steadfast that in 
due time he became the apostle of Quakerism in all Wales! True, 
he never came to America; at a great age, venerated as a patriarch 
of his flock, he died in the land of his birth. But for him, how- 
ever, the Welsh might not have affected the history of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Also of great influence among the Quakers were Charles and 
Thomas Lloyd. The Lloyd family, from Dolobran in Mont- 
gomeryshire, was an ancient and honorable one claiming descent 
from the Prince of Wales. The two brothers received their formal 
education in Jesus College at Oxford. Later they joined the So- 
ciety of Friends. Because of fidelity to the tenets of their religious 
associates both brothers suffered severely in person and estate. 

In the seventeenth century religious persecution was bitter. 
Members of dissenting faiths from the British Isles and the 
European continent alike were seeking refuge in the New World. 
Nowhere did the persecution rage more fiercely than in Wales, 
and hence for years prior to their migration to Pennsylvania many 
Welsh Quakers—particularly the more prosperous ones—were 
praying and planning for securement to themselves and their 
offspring of the precious privilege of freedom of worship. At 
last the acquisition by William Penn of trackless forests in the 
western hemisphere seemed to offer golden opportunity. 

In 1681, shortly after the founding of Pennsylvania, a dele- 
gation of Welshmen which was headed by John ap John and 
included Charles Lloyd went to London to confer with the 
proprietor. The visitors made known to Penn their wish to buy 
from his tract across the ocean a “barony” of 40,000 acres in which 
might be preserved the law, customs, and language of Wales and 
where individuals would be free from all interference in affairs of 
conscience. Penn, himself of Welsh extraction, was sympathetic. 
His original choice of name for the territory in question was New 
Wales, partly because he wished to honor his own ancestry but 
even more because the descriptions furnished of the new religious 
asylum were reminiscent of the wild and mountainous section of 
the British Isles whence his own forbears had come. The agree- 
ment of sale was reached, and, though the contract was not in 
writing, Penn admonished his surveyor, Thomas Holme, “I do 
charge thee and strictly require thee to lay out said trace.” 

The “trace” was duly laid out. It began opposite the city of 
Philadelphia and extended in a northwesterly direction along the 
southwest bank of the Schuylkill River and in a westerly or south- 
westerly direction across southeastern Pennsylvania. So great 
was the stream of migrants that began to pour immediately into 
the new community in America that certain parts of Wales were 
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almost depopulated. Many a wealthy individual bought as many 
as five thousand acres of ground, though in some instances these 
large purchases were subdivided among the less fortunate in ac- 
cordance with their ability to pay. Settlements were made at 
Merion, now in Montgomery County; at Haverford and Radnor, 
now in Delaware County; and at Tredyffrin, Goshen, and 
Uwchlan, now in Chester County ; and before 1729 Welsh farmers 
had occupied fertile spots within the present boundaries of 
Lancaster County. 

During the early years of the settlement both civil and religious 
authority in the Welsh barony were derived from a common 
source, the Quaker Monthly Meeting. The records of these meet- 
ings furnish fascinating reading; comments range piquantly from 
the state of a man’s soul to the condition of his line fence or the 
amount paid for ferry service. Interspersed with religious ad- 
monition there are to be found in the records of the Merion 
Friends’ meeting items of which the following is typical: “It is 
ordered by the Meeting and Consent of the Inhabitants of the 
Township of Haverford and Radnor in pursuance of a Law in that 
Case made, ye Inhabitants of ye sd two Townships should pay 
1 S per hundred toward ye taking of Woolves”—presumably per 
hundred acres, not wolves. 

As a rule, the leaders of the Quaker movement in Wales did 
not come to Pennsylvania. While they helped their more im- 
pecunious brethren obtain homesteads in America, the Welsh 
Quaker chiefs felt that their places were in the homeland, where 
the fight against persecution was raging. Many lived long enough 
to see in 1691 the Toleration Act of William and Mary grant 
members of the Society of Friends the right of affirmation instead 
of oath and vouchsafe other liberties that removed jail doors to 
a manifestly safe distance. 

But one Welsh Quaker leader, Thomas Lloyd, decided to cast 
his lot with the emigrants. He took ship and landed on the 
twentieth day of August, 1683, in Philadelphia, where he became 
at once important in both religious and political matters. Within 
two months after his arrival he was made a member of a com- 
mittee to repair the meetinghouse. The restoration complete, he 
was appointed on another committee, whose duties were to care 
for the poor, to raise money for general purposes, and to encour- 
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age attendance at meeting. In rapid succession followed such 
assignments as adjusting quarrels, writing epistles to England, and 
‘signing certificates of membership for people departing for Eng- 
land. Eventually Lloyd was several times appointed deputy gov- 
ernor, and during the ever lengthening absences from the province 
by Penn he remained the most important figure in the civil life 
of the colony. 

A distant kinsman of the Welshman by the name of David 
Lloyd (born in Montgomeryshire, Wales) became also a power 
in the public affairs of the province. He helped obtain the pro- 
vincial charter which took all legislative attributes from an 
appointive council and vested them in a lawmaking body free 
from proprietary influence. Leader of the popular party in the 
new assembly, he exhibited a remarkable fighting spirit in the 
successful battle that was waged against tremendous odds for the 
organization of an independent judiciary system.  Fittingly 
enough, he closed his public career as chief justice of Pennsyl- 
vania. Strong in personality, persistent, uncompromising, fre- 
quently belligerent (and therefore often in trouble), tenacious, 
unusually perceptive of the values of liberty, and doggedly 
determined in his defense of freedom against even the slightest 
encroachment, he was with the exception of Penn the most 
robust single character in the building of the commonwealth. 
His real significance in Pennsylvania history, however, lies in the 
fact that after all he was but symbolic of the attitude of his 
fellow Welshmen, firm men of definite opinion and objective, 
equally ready to express the one and fight for the other. 

The dream of a Welsh retreat in America was never realized 
because the bargain made in England by Penn was not kept. 
From the very beginning there was a lack of adherence to the 
terms of the contract reached with such apparent ease in London. 
Hardly had the Welsh arrived in the colony when Penn and 
his friends and consultants declared impracticable the laying out 
of 40,000 acres in a single tract. Accordingly, many of the new 
arrivals, who had figuratively burned their bridges behind them, 
were forced, albeit most unwillingly, to accept individual land 
holdings without regard to the desirability of their neighbors. 
Then a boundary decision placed Merion in Philadelphia County 
and Haverford and Radnor in Chester County. 
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The natural and logical explanation of such political gerry- 
mandering would seem to be a determined effort on the part of 
the English to destroy the separate autonomy of Welshmen. The 
injustice brought quick appeal from the settlers: 


We, the inhabitants of the Welsh Tract in the 
Province of Pennsylvania in America, being descended 
of ancient Britons who always in the land of our nativity, 
under the Crown of England, have enjoyed that 
liberty and Privilege to have our bounds and limits by 
ourselves and our quarrels, crimes and titles there tried 
and wholly determined by officers, magistrates and jurors 
of our own language, our equals; having our faces 
towards these counties, made motion to our Governor 
that we might enjoy the same here—to the intent we 
might live together here and enjoy our liberty and de- 
votion; which thing was soon granted before we came 
into these parts. . 


But in 1690 the right of exercising civil authority was taken 
from the Quaker meeting. The repudiation of the original 
undertaking was absolute: the dream of a New Wales in 
America had come to an end. 

The Welsh influence, however, persisted. Saint Davids and 
Wayne in Delaware County; Berwyn, Malvern, Nantmeal, and 
Whitford in Chester; and Cynwyd, Bryn Athyn, Gwynedd, Nar- 
berth, Penllyn, and Wynnewood in Montgomery all proclaim 
Welsh origin. Even yet Welsh festivals and holidays are cele- 
brated throughout the state with poetry and song. Notable are 
the Welsh days at Bangor in Northampton County, at Wilkes- 
Barre in Luzerne, at Johnstown in Cambria, and above Pittsburgh 
in the “western tier.” Annually from the slate and coal mines 
of the northeast, from the iron and steel mills of the west, and 
from the Ohio industrial basin Welshmen gather together for 
literary and musical celebrations. 

No doubt the lack of educational opportunity afforded in agri- 
cultural parts of “Old Wales” stimulated the progressive-minded 
farmers of “New Wales” to devote much attention to educational 
facilities and to establish institutions of higher learning. At 
Haverford, close to the line dividing Montgomery and Dela- 
ware Counties, stands Haverford College, for men only. Its 
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buildings dot a campus of over two hundred acres. The total 
value of grounds, buildings, and equipment is considerably more 
than four million dollars, and another four million dollars is in 
the endowment fund. The privately owned institution is officered 
by a board of twenty-seven trustees, through the veins of many 
of whom Welsh blood streams abundantly. Not far away, at 
Bryn Mawr, in Montgomery County, stands nationally known 
Bryn Mawr College, for women only. And over the line, in 
Delaware County, is coeducational Swarthmore College, another 
institution of learning bearing witness to intense Welsh desire 
for wider dissemination of knowledge. 

From David Lloyd to Owen Roberts, Welshmen have been in 
the van and forefront of the Philadelphia bar. In county seats 
throughout the commonwealth, at Harrisburg, and at Washington 
men whose names reflect their Welsh ancestry have won honors 
as lawyers, jurists, educators, musicians, and statesmen. All bear 
evidence of having inherited that same unyielding resolve which, 


as far back as go the records of ancient Wales, has indelibly 
stamped her sons.* 


*Among the Welsh names to be found among lawyers, jurists, educators, 
musicians, statesmen, etc., of Pennsylvania are Maxey, Davis, Lewis, Jones, 
Thomas, Hughes, Roberts, and others. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEvENs 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


There is little to report concerning the affairs of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association. The Pennsylvania Bibliography 
project, now in charge of Mr. Norman Wilkinson at Muhlenberg 
College, is in its final stages. Entries have been typed, and the 
manuscript has been submitted to the editorial board. It is hoped 
that the publication will be ready for distribution late this year. 
The usual winter or spring meeting of the council will probably 
not be held; any important questions can usually be settled by a 
mail survey of opinion of the council members. The secretary is 
collecting the annual dues, and all members are urged to respond 
as soon as convenient. While its finances are in good condition, 
the association cannot carry many delinquents or stand any severe 
loss in number. Many schools are introducing courses in Penn- 
sylvania history, and individual members of the association are 
urged to be on the alert to call attention of teachers and school 
librarians to the magazine and its usefulness, thereby stimulating 
interest in membership. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Throughout the country there is increasing evidence that his- 
torical societies are adjusting themselves to the war situation. 
Addresses on the wartime duties and responsibilities of the 
historical society have been delivered before many state historical 
groups, and there is every indication that more and more societies 
are adapting programs and other activities to war needs. The use 
of local history and special museum collections as a means of 
arousing morale and patriotic feeling is growing. The Wisconsin 
Historical Society has a traveling museum emphasizing the role 
of the state in promoting and defending democracy. While 
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smaller local societies cannot undertake such ambitious projects, 
they can within their limitations make use of the idea. 

The ban on pleasure driving has in some instances seriously 
limited the activities of historical societies during the winter. 
Organizations located in cities having good transportation facilities 
have not been so much affected as those in smaller population 
centers. Societies meeting in towns without adequate bus lines 
or depending on outlying districts for attendance have sometimes 
found it advisable to postpone their sessions. Although very few 
people will be able to undertake their customary summer pil- 
grimages, it is interesting to note that in leading newspapers there 
is being emphasized the morale value of visiting local historical 
shrines. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society held its annual member- 
ship meeting on December 8, 1942. Mr. J. F. Morgan was re- 
elected to the presidency for another term, Mr. J. Martin Stroup 
will continue as corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Frank Peck 
will act as curator for the society room in the Lewistown municipal 
building, which is still kept open to the public every Monday and 
Thursday evening from seven to nine. The third Monday evening 
of each month has been set as the time for meeting, and a good 
attendance has been reported. The society has codperated actively 
in the war effort as a war-history depository and as assistant to 
the county unity committee in its radio and public-activities 
program. 


At the December meeting of the Chester County Society at 
its headquarters in West Chester, Mr. Charles W. Heathcote 
delivered an address on “Historic Roads of Chester County.” 
The January meeting was devoted to “Memories Night” and the 
history of the West Chester State Teachers College. Those at- 
tending were invited to write down recollections and reminiscences 
relative to the history of the school for presentation at the meet- 
ing and preservation as a part of the society’s record. An interest- 
ing and useful innovation, this device might well be adopted by 
other organizations, especially in connection with anniversary 
meetings centering on local institutions or happenings. 


The Adams County society has chosen Mr. Robert Fortenbaugh 
to be its president for the current year. At the December session 
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“Pennsylvania and the Civil War” was discussed by Mr. Bernard 
Levin. On January 5 at a meeting held at the courthouse in Get- 
tysburg Mrs. Elsie Singmaster Lewars spoke on the genealogy 
of Thaddeus Stevens. She presented many new and interesting 
facts and criticized most biographers for making erroneous state- 
ments and not providing a sympathetic understanding of the man 
whose importance in the Civil War era was second only to that 
of Lincoln. More was heard about Thaddeus Stevens at the 
February meeting, when Mr. Fortenbaugh spoke on his relation- 
ship to the Pennsylvania College appropriation. 


The Pottstown Historical Society held its winter meeting on 
January 25. Mr. George D. Robins in an address on “Another 
Critical Period in American History” compared conditions in 
the early days of the republic with those of the present. Music 
and other entertainment helped to enliven the evening. 


Meetings of the City History Society of Philadelphia are held 
at the H. Josephine Widener Branch of the Free Library. Visitors 
are welcome. The society is carrying on a very fine program, 
as is its custom. On February 17 Mr. Arthur S. Lowell of the 
Curtis Publishing Company spoke on “The Evolution of Phila- 
delphia Journalism.” 


The Lycoming County society continues to utilize a martial 
theme for its wartime meetings. In December the local history 
of the War of 1812 was reviewed. Members attending the January 
meeting at the Women’s Club heard an interesting paper on the 
experiences of the late John F. Meginness, journalist and his- 
torian, while serving with the army in Mexico in 1847 and 1848. 
The paper, prepared by Mr. Bruce A. Hunt, was based on material 
culled from the Meginness diary in the James Brown Library in 
Williamsport. The society, whose membership is growing, is 
adding constantly to its rich collections. It keenly felt the effects 
of fuel-oil rationing this winter, however, and was forced to close 
its museum building for a time. 


Carbon County observed its centennial with an eight-day pro- 
gram from March 6 to 14. The county schools and the recently 
organized Carbon County Historical Society took an active part 
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in arranging for and observing the centennial. On March 6 a 
radio program dramatizing the story of the county was presented. 
Sunday was given over to religious history and observance and 
Tuesday to programs on local history by service clubs. On Fri- 
day the schools presented programs and pageants. Saturday, 
March 13, anniversary of the date on which the county was legally 
established, was turned over to legal and judicial groups. The 
whole observance was a real contribution to the war effort in 
lifting morale by arousing local pride and patriotism. 


The Potter County Historical Society is sponsoring a history 
of the county schools as a long-time project. Mrs. Mary Welfling 
of Coudersport, its secretary, is in charge of the endeavor and has 
about completed the work for that immediate area. The codpera- 
tion of school officials and of the press has been enlisted. A list 
of schools is being compiled and information accumulated on 
their locations, their teachers and principals, their finances, and 
their records. The nature of the program brings out the im- 
portance of concentrated effort. Many societies have in spite 
of their long existence not added to their records as much 
significant local historical material as they might have. In most 
cases this is due to the lack of a definite objective such as that 
set up by the Potter County organization. Much would be gained 
by direction of the energies of history-minded groups throughout 
the state to a search for information on definite subjects with a 
view to building files and collecting program material. 


The annual Washington’s birthday party of the Pennsylvania 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution was held at the assembly 
rooms in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania with about nine 
hundred members and guests in attendance. Judge Edwin O. 
Lewis is president of the society, which was founded in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1888 and now numbers some thirteen hundred members. 
The society has been responsible for erecting a number of bronze 
tablets on revolutionary sites and also for putting up the equestrian 
statue of General Anthony Wayne on the Philadelphia Art 
Museum terrace. 

Mr. William Russ of Susquehanna University reports that the 
Snyder County Historical Society, which now has a membership 
of nearly a hundred, is enjoying one of the most successful periods 
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of activity in many years. Monthly meetings are being held at 
private homes in Selinsgrove with an average attendance of forty. 
Some excellent papers have been presented recently. Among those 
of general interest are “Snyder County Newspapers,” by Mr. 
George Dunkelberger ; “Wayside Taverns of the County,” by Miss 
Agnes Schoch; “Local Minute Men of 1862,” by Mr. William 
Schnure; and “The Treverton, Mahanoy and Susquehanna Rail- 
road” by Mrs. Olive Glaze. The society has a coordinated pro- 
gram. A majority of the papers presented at the meetings are 
the product of special study in connection with the projected 
history of Snyder County sponsored by the society. Over the 
period of the past few years considerable progress has been made. 


Attention has been called in past comments to the Independence 
Hall Association and its drive to secure the designation of the 
Independence Hall area as a national historic site. The associa- 
tion charter has been secured and was formally placed on record 
at City Hall in Philadelphia on February 8. The latest report of 
the executive secretary, Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd, indicates 
that a hundred life members have been enrolled and well over 
$7,000 has been raised to finance the work. The first objective 
of the new organization has already been achieved, as the City of 
Philadelphia has concluded the necessary agreements with the 
National Park Service to designate the area as a national historic 
site. Plans are being made for an appropriate ceremony sometime 
in July to celebrate the designation. At that time it is expected 
that Secretary Ickes will be present. Work of the research and 
planning committee is going forward with rapidity, and prospects 
for association progress are very bright. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The many friends and acquaintances of Mr. Charles Roberts 
of Allentown, long secretary of the Lehigh County Historical 
Society, quondam president of the federation, and well-known 
local historian of the Lehigh valley, will learn with deep regret of 
his death in January. Mr. Roberts founded the Lehigh society 
in 1904 and was its secretary from that date on. His successor 
is Mr. Melville Boyer, social-studies teacher in the Allentown 
High School, who for years has been active in local historical 
affairs and has advocated the use of local history in the classroom. 
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The State Council of Education has ruled that prospective 
teachers of the state must in order to qualify for certification 
complete a “course in the history of the United States and of 
Pennsylvania.” This ruling, although greeted with enthusiasm 
by historians of the commonwealth, has created some misunder- 
standing as to its interpretation. Just what courses and what 
credits are involved has not yet been made clear. At the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania a special course in the combined history 
of the United States and Pennsylvania will be offered. Plans of 
other institutions are not known. Proper interpretation of the 
ruling should result in an increase in the thoroughness with which 
the teachers of Pennsylvania are grounded in national and state 
history. 


The textbook resulting from the WPA Pennsylvania Writers’ 
project has been published under the title The Making of America 
by Smith and Durrell, 25 West 45th Street, New York, under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies. 
Sponsored by the Department of Public Instruction, it is a simply 
written volume designed for use in grade schools and by people 
having little basic knowledge of American history. It is at- 
tractively illustrated with drawings prepared by the WPA art 
unit. Sales have been extensive, and the volume is attracting 
favorable attention. 

There is a possibility that the costume plates prepared by the 
Museum Extension project of the WPA may be published in 
book form by the same company. If so, they should be of real 
value to the schools of the state. It is hoped that as much material 
of this type as possible can be salvaged through such arrangements. 

Through the courtesy of the National Archives a complete set 
of drawings for a proposed state archives building for Pennsyl- 
vania has been prepared. While it may not be used in its 
entirety, it will be of inestimable help in any final plans to be 
prepared in the future. Members of the archives committee 
representing the association, the federation, and the library asso- 
ciation are anxious for such a structure to be included in the 
postwar planning program of Governor Martin. Veterans’ organi- 
zations are interested in a state depository for war records as well 
as headquarters facilities for their state offices. There is no 
reason why these two objectives should not be codrdinated. 
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Alabama has a fine modern history and record center as a memorial 
of the first world war. 


As a result of the cessation of the Pennsylvania WPA pro- 
gram the proposed microfilming of the records in the land office 
of the Department of Internal Affairs unfortunately will not 
be possible. ‘The microfilm unit which would have undertaken 
this work was forced to concentrate on photographing WPA 
records. Other valuable services too have been jeopardized by 
the closing of the WPA. It is to be regretted that in many 
instances it was not possible to maintain at least skeleton 
organizations to complete tasks nearly finished. The former 
Historical Records Survey, the Writers’ Project, and the Frontier 
Forts and Trails Survey, combined about two years ago in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey, did work of the utmost value 
to the history of the state. The guides to manuscript collections 
and the inventories of the church records and the county records 
all represented activities of basic importance to the future of local 
history research in Pennsylvania. Virtually all the field work 
was completed for this phase of the program. The editing was 
going forward as rapidly as the diminishing supply of competent 
white-collar WPA labor permitted. Every effort is being made 
by the Historical Commission and other agencies to salvage at 
least a few of the key persons connected with the WPA opera- 
tion in order to keep the records of the field work safely intact 
while plans for ultimate completion of some of the work are 
developed. It is felt by many that after the war there will un- 
doubtedly be available supplies of labor which will make it pos- 
sible to pick up the entire program where it was discontinued in 
1943 and carry it forward under competent supervision. 


The commission has distributed to several hundred schools and 
public libraries bound sets of the first twenty-six scripts of the 
“Pennsylvania—Keystone of Democracy” radio series. Acknowl- 
edgments received indicate the utility of such material on Pennsyl- 
vania history. The scripts are being used for assembly and class- 
room presentations; they attract the interest of teachers in 
dramatics and composition as well as in social studies. Women’s 
clubs and similar groups too are making use of this material with 
some success. The scripts were mimeographed and assembled with 
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WPA assistance, but it is doubtful that the final twenty-six 
scripts can be made available likewise. 


The Division of Music of the Library of Congress has pre- 
pared a catalog of phonograph records which is now available 
and can be purchased from the Recording Laboratory of the 
division. The recordings, which are selected and reproduced 
from the Archive of American Folk Song, are the best in some 
six thousand recordings which this agency has made in the past 
several years. A few of the records bear directly on Pennsyl- 
vania, but a majority were recorded in the southern highlands. 
The Anglo-American ballads common to the mountain people of 
the seaboard, however, knew no state lines. Many of these are 
included in the selections. “Songs from the Iroquois Longhouse,” 
recorded by Mr. William Fenton of the Smithsonian Institute, 
include folk songs of the Cornplanter people and are the closest 
approach to any Pennsylvania Indian music which will ever be 
available. 


This project calls attention to one of the very serious lags in 
Pennsylvania’s cultural history—folk music, customs, and tales. 
There are few states richer in such material in view of the 
diversity of Pennsylvania’s settlers and the fact that the common- 
wealth was something of a distributing center of population. The 
different racial and occupational groups all have their own story. 
Mr. George Korson has indicated what can be done in a limited 
field, namely the music of the anthracite miners. The turnpikes, 
the canals, the lumbermen, the mountain folk, and the oil fields 
are but a few other subjects. The geographical index to the 
Checklist of Folk Songs published by the Archive of American 
Folk Song has less than half a page of Pennsylvania listings. 


Mr. B. H. B. Brower of Danville has been preparing a series 
of articles on the history of that Montour County seat. This is 
appearing in the Danville News. Local newspapers are as a rule 
glad to publish material of this type, and a number of them 
throughout the state are performing a genuine service by so doing. 
Historical societies and local historians should be on the alert 
to use this publication outlet. 
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Miss Jessica Ferguson, state genealogist, is authority for the 
information that the Eisenhowers are of Pennsylvania German 
stock. Dauphin County records show that David Eisenhower, 
father of General Dwight Eisenhower, was born and reared on 
a farm near Elizabethville. The Eisenhowers were plain people 


and belonged to the local Dunkard church. The family later 
moved to Kansas. 


In September, 1939, Yale University began gathering material 
concerning the present world conflict, and the files have grown to 
what is probably the broadest current war-history collection in 
existence. In a way it begins to parallel the Hoover Libary for 
the first world war. Those who would like to contribute material 
of any type such as unusual posters, documents, minutes of 
societies, and propaganda literature are urged to contact the Yale 
Collection of War Literature, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Samples of material peculiar to Pennsyl- 
vania duplicated in local collections would undoubtedly be welcome. 

There is developing a national movement to preserve the history 
of the present war. The recent bulletin prepared by Mr. Lester 
Cappon of the University of Virginia, A Plan for the Collection 
and Preservation of World War II Records, is an effort supported 
by the Social Science Research Council to promote a certain amount 
of uniformity in the national program. Similar help is coming from 
the Committee on Conservation of Cultural Resources, and Mr. 
Waldo Leland has prepared a rather extensive guide to war- 
history programs. Several states besides Pennsylvania, including 
Ohio, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, have organized war-history 
agencies. There has not, however, been as extensive a national 
development of the idea as will be necessary if there is to be at 
the end of the war any large body of war-history record material. 

What appears to be the first war-history publication produced 
from the present war is a 3l-page bulletin entitled Rochester 
History. Volume five is devoted to “Rochester’s First Year 
in the War for Survival,” a well-done article written by Mr. 
Blake McKelvey, assistant city historian of Rochester, New York. 
This is a most interesting experiment in writing contemporary 
history. Such accounts center public attention on the value of 
war-history projects. It is only by stimulating public interest that 
money can be secured to set up satisfactory war-history units. 
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The chief criticism to be made of the plans of Mr. Leland and 
Mr. Cappon is that they are excessively academic and professional 
in tone. While they appeal to professional historians, they do 
not take into account the fact that popular appeal must be made 
if funds are to be appropriated by state legislatures for the collec- 
tion and organization of good state war-history files, 


Association members who saw the production of the original 
historical play “Ephrata,” by Mr. Frank Neusbaum and Miss 
Kathryn Popp of State College, at the William Penn High School 
in Harrisburg in October will be interested in knowing that it is 
now available in published form by the Dramatists Play Service, 
6 East 39th Street, New York, a codperative organization estab- 
lished by members of the Dramatists Guild to encourage the 
nonprofessional theater. The play is receiving much attention as 


an experiment in utilizing Pennsylvania history as a drama 
resource. 


The commission has available on request a special mimeographed 
bulletin containing “Suggestions on the Use of Pennsylvania His- 
tory for Morale Purposes.” This publication, now being utilized 
by the victory speakers and the unity committees of the state, 
contains detailed suggestions as to how Pennsylvania history may 
be incorporated into the programs of many organizations. It 


emphasizes promotion of interest in the contributions of the state 
to the democratic way of life. 


Interest in the junior historians is growing. Miss Avis Cauley 
of the commission staff is devoting full time to the work, and 
reports of new local history-club organizations continue to be 
received. A special bulletin directing club activities into wartime 
channels has been of help. Several clubs are making local war- 
history collections as major projects with a view to ultimately 
turning the material over to the county war-history depository. 


Through programs on patriotic aspects of local history they are 
also contributing to the morale program. 


Plans have been made with the codperation of Temple Uni- 
versity and the University of Pittsburgh to hold during April and 
May a series of regional conferences of junior historians. These 
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conferences will be sufficiently localized to permit attendance by 
students and teachers despite transportation restrictions. Mem- 
bers of the association who are interested are welcome to attend 
and should watch for notices of the local gathering. The meeting 
at Pittsburgh will be held on May 7 at the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. building. 


Bills liberalizing conditions under which aid may be granted 
county and city historical societies have been introduced in the 
assembly and are expected to receive favorable attention. Grow- 
ing interest in the work of such organizations as an important 
function of community life and education justifies an increase in 
local support for these agencies. 


Still another bulletin of great value to historians is “A Publicity 
Program for the Local Historical Society,” by J. Martin Stroup 
of the Mifflin County Historical Society. This publication, which 
is published by the American Association for State and Local 
History, is one of the most useful in the series yet made available. 
Containing practical and pointed suggestions, it is a useful hand- 
book for anyone connected with a community organization and 
interested in the technique of securing proper publicity as a means 
of promoting interest in its activities. 


The attention of historical societies is called to the fact that 
a new regulation of the American Association permits a reduced 
membership fee for societies which belong to parent organizations 
such as the federation, which is also a member of the national 
association. This action was taken to encourage greater mem- 
bership and make it unnecessary for any local society to pay 
heavy dues to both a state and the national organization. 
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WHAT TO READ ABOUT PENNSYLVANIA 
A Supplementary Bibliography of Pennsylvania Fiction 


Ottver S. HECKMAN 


The Almighty Dollar; or, The Brilliant Exploits of a Killer—A Thrilling 
oe is # Quakerdelphia . .. J. Shipley Jones, printer, Philadel- 
Anil, Maxwell. Valley Forge, A Play in Three Acts. Anderson 
House, Washington, D. C. 1934. (Also in Eleven Verse Plays. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1940.) 
Washington and his army during the winter at Valley Forge. 
—— Ree yng Shay. Bell Martin, the Heiress: An American Story of 
Life . . . Burgess and Zieber, Philadelphia. 1843. 
ihe and manners in Philadelphia in the nearly nineteenth century. 
——. The Maiden: A Story for My Young Counitrywomen. E. Ferrett 
and Company, Philadelphia. 1845. 
——. The Martyr Wife. Henry F. Anners, Philadelphia. 1850. 
Philadelphia at the middle of the last century. 
——. The Mother . . . Henry F. Anners, Philadelphia. 1845. 
Philadelphia about 1840. 
——. The Three Eras in a Woman's Life . . . Henry F. Anners, Phila- 
delphia. 1848. 
Contents: The Maiden—A Story for My Young Country Women. 
The Wife: A Story for My Young Country Women. The Mother. 
Attaway, William. Blood on the Forge. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
New York. 1941. 
During World War I three negro brothers leave their farm in 
Kentucky and go to western Pennsylvania to work in the steel mills. 
Bellamann, Henry. The Floods of Spring. Simon and Shuster, New 
York. 1942. 
The chief character in the story is Peter Kettring, a Pennsylvanian, 
who because of his uncompromising nature almost broke his family 
and every one else who did not fit into his pattern of society. Penn- 
sylvania and the Missouri River valley are the setting for the story. 
Bennett, Emerson. The Traitor; or, The Fate of Ambition ... Stratton and 
Barnard, Cincinnati. 1850. 
Bird, Robert Montgomery. The Adventures of Robin Day ... Lea and 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. 1839. Two volumes. 
Philadelphia and Florida. 
Bickley, Lloyd Wharton. The Aristocrat: An American Tale ... Key and 
Biddle, Philadelphia. 1833. Two volumes. 
Philadelphia in the late eighteenth century. 
Blackbeard. A Page from the Colonial History Of Philadelphia . . . Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 1835. Two volumes. 
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Brainard, John G. C. Fort Braddock; or, A Tale of the French and Indian 
Wars. Dorr and Howland, Worcester. 1827. 
The French and Indian War in western Pennsylvania. 
. Letters Found in the Ruins of Fort Braddock, Including An Inter- 
—_? American Tale ... O. Wilder and J. M. Campbell, New York. 
1824, 





Briggs, Charles F. The Trippings of Tom Pepper; or, The Resulis of 
Romancing. An Autobiography by Harry Franco. Burgess, Stringer 
and Company, New York. 1847-1850. Two volumes. 

Brown, Charles B. Clara Howard: In a Series of Letters . . . Asbury 
Dickins, Philadelphia. 1801. 

New York and Philadelphia et a late eighteenth century. 

Buckingham, Emma May. A Self Made Woman, or, Mary Tay 's Trials 
and Triumphs. S. R. Wells, Publisher, New York. 1873. 
Supposedly a Wayne County woman who rose from mediocre circum- 
stances to a position of prominence in the community. 

Burt, Katharine. (Mrs. Maxwell Struthers Burt.) Fatal Gift. Macrae 
Smith Company, Philadelphia. 1941. 

The trials of a young girl in attempting to live with her stepmother. 
A young neurologist with the quality for understanding human nature 
saved the situation from getting out of hand. 

Carr, Mary. The Last Resource; or, Female Fortitude. A Novel, Founded 
on Recent Facts in the Western Parts of Pennsylvania, By a Lady 
of Philadelphia, Philadelphia. 

Caudwell, T. H. History of Lorenzo and Virginia; or, Virtue Rewarded . 
Eastman and Chadwick, Printers, Concord, N. H. 1834. 
Philadelphia, England, and France. 

Cooper, J. F. The Pioneers; or, The Sources of the Susquehanna. Collins 
and Hannay, New York. 1825. Two volumes. 

Scattered references to pioneer life in northern Pennsylvania. 

Cowley, Malcolm. Blue Juniata. Jonathan Cope and Harrison Smith, New 
York. 1929, 

Several poems extolling the beautiful scenery of the valleys drained 
by the Juniata River. 

Cozzens, James G. The Just and the Unjust. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York. 1942. 

The case considered in the volume has been identified by an attorney 
as one recently heard in the courts of Berks County. The Liquor 
Control Board and legal references are further evidence of a Penn- 
sylvania setting. Henry Seidel Canby in a leaflet advertising the 
volume (reprinted from the July Book of the Month Club News) states, 
“The Just and the Unjust seems to have been written about Penn- 


sylvania.” 
Davenport, Marcia. The Valley of Decision. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1942. 


A Pittsburgh family through three generations from Black Friday, 
1873, to the present war. Mary Rafferty, the chief character, enters 
pone household as a servant and in due time becomes a member of the 
amily. 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Up the Hill. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York. 1942. 
The struggles of a Polish boy who lived in a Pennsylvania mining 
town and whose ambition was to become an artist. 

Deland, Margaret. The Wisdom of Fools. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
New York. 1897. 
Life and customs in “Old Chester.” 

Douglas, Amanda. Stephen Dane. Lathrop, Lee and Shepard and Com- 
pany, Boston. 1906. 
A story of the Pennsylvania coal mines. 
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Dunham, Mabel. The Trail . the Conestoga. McClelland and Stewart, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 1942. 
A novel of the Mennonite emigration from Pennsylvania to Ontario 
in the seventeen nineties. 

Ealy, — OQ. Tacony Farm. Dorrance and Company, Philadelphia. 
194 


Philadelphia and Paris during the War of 1812. 

Ellis, Edward — Storm Mountain. John C. Winston Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Wyoming valley during the Revolution. 

Wyoming. John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 1906. 

The Wyoming valley during the summer of 1778. 

Forrest, J. R. A Border Mystery. J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, 
New York. 1906. 

The murder of Anton Joncaire near Canonsburg and the effort made 
to apprehend the murderer. 

. The Student Cavaliers. R. F. Fenno and Company, New York. 1908. 
Jefferson College at Washington, Pennsylvania, at the outbreak of 
the Civil War. 

Gibbons, William F. Those Black Diamond Men. A Tale of Anthrax 
Valley. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 1902. 

A story based on anthracite coal mining, presumably in Pennsylvania. 

Greene, Homer. Picketts Gap. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1906. 
Delaware River Valley Railroad building and land claims about the 
middle of nineteenth century. 

———. The Flag. George W. Jacobs and Company, Philadelphia. 1917. 
Complications arising out of disrespect for the United States flag at 
the Chestnut Hill Military School in eastern Pennsylvania. The last 
part of the book treats of graduates of the school with the expeditionary 
forces in France. 

aT Whispering Tongues. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 

or 
Student life at Concord College. 

Guernsey, Lucy Ellen. Washington and Seventy-Six. American Sunday 
School Union, Philadelphia. 1915. 

Halyard, Harry, pseud. Geraldine; or, The Gipsy of Germantown, A Na- 
tional and Military Romance. F. Gleason, Boston. 1848. 

The Hapless Orphan; or, Innocent Victim of Revenge. A Novel Founded 
on Incidents in Real Life. In a Series of Letters from Caroline 
Francis to Maria B. .. By An American Lady . . . Balknap 
and Hall, Boston. 1793. Two Volumes. 

Philadelphia during the last two decades of the eighteenth century. 

Hart, Edwin K. Claire: A Romance of American Nursehood. American 
Sunday School Union, Philadelphia. 1905. 

Hentz, Nicholas M. Tadenskund, the Last King of the Lenapé: An His- 
torical Tale. Cummings, Hilliard and Company, Boston. 1825. 
Pennsylvania during the French and Indian War 

Hopkinson, Francis. A Pretty Story: Written in the Year of Our Lord 
2774, by Peter Grievous, Esq., A.B.C.D.E . John Dunlap, Phila- 
delphia. 1774. 

Hubbard, Lucien. Rivers to the Sea; An American Story. Simon and 
Shuster, Inc., New York. 1942. 

Early steamboating between Pittsburgh and New Orleans. 

— as Gentleman Ranker. nt and Hitchcock, Inc., New 

or 
General Braddock’s ill-fated expedition against the French and 
Indians at Fort Duquesne. Three historic giants carry the action. 
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Jordon, Mildred. Apple in the Attic. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 1942. 
story of Pennsylvania German farm life which includes the grow- 

ing, harvesting, and marketing of crops, “hexing” and superstition, 
and social life and manners. A stubborn, stingy farmer and his 
sweet but meek wife live together for many years without talking 
directly to each other. 

Kaiser, Estella M. The Victorious Knight. The Stratford Company, 
Boston. 1930. 
The victorious knight is a young man who was called from his col- 
lege education to the service of his country in 1918. 

Kerr, Albert B. The Long Crooked River. The Knickerbocker Press, 
New York. 1929. 
The Scotch-Irish settlers in southern Pennsylvania in 1765. 

Kingston, William H. G. A True Hero; or, The Story of William Penn. 
Sunday School Union, London, n 
The early years of colonial Pennsylvania. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Rewards and Fairies. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
New York, 1919. 
A collection of stories, one of which is woven about the Cornplanter 
Indians in Warren County. 

Lenski, Lois. Indian Captive: The Story of Mary Jenison. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. 1941. Juvenile. 
Mary Jenison of the Wyoming valley. 

Lippard, George. The Rose of Wissahickon. G. B. Zieber and Company, 
Philadelphia. 1847. 
Philadelphia during the colonial period. 

Long, Lucille. Anna Elisabeth: A Dunker Maid of 1748. Brethren Pub- 
lishing House, Elgin, Illinois. 1942. Juvenile. 
A story of life among the “plain people” of Pennsylvania. 

Long, fon = Heimweh. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1905. 
uvenile. 

Pennsylvania German home life and customs. 

. Sixty Jane. The Century Company, New York. 1903. 

A collection of stories, one of which relates to Gettysburg during 

the period of the Civil War. 

Lovelace, Mrs. Maude H. Charming Sally. John Day Company, Inc., 
New York. 1932. 
A romance woven about the first theatrical company to venture to 
America, Hallam’s Comedians, who landed in Yorktown in 1752. The 
company traveled through several cities in Pennsylvania. 


McIntyre, John T. Steps Going Down. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New 
York. 1936. 


Philadelphia in the 1920's. 
—. — Paul Jones. The Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
1 





Philadelphia after Burgoyne’s surrender. 

Madison, Mrs. Lucy F. Peggy Owen. The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. 1908. Juvenile. 
Philadelphia Quakers during the American Revolution. 

Margaretta; or, The Intricacies of the Heart . . . Samuel F. Bradford, 
Philadelphia. 1807. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore at the opening of the nineteenth century. 

ames Peter. The Algerine Spy in Pennsylvania; or, Letters Written 
by a Native of Algiers on the Affairs of the United States in 
America, from the Close of the Year 1783 to the Meeting of the 
Convention .. . Pichard and Hall, Philadelphia. 1787 

Martin, Helen R. The House on the Marsh. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York. 1936. 


Central Pennsylvania social life at the close of World War I. 
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Mason, F. Van Wyck. Three Harbours. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 1938. 
The last part of the book refers to the harbor at Philadelphia dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War 

Milhous, Katherine. Herodia; "The Lovely Puppet. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 1942, 
In the fall of 1873 Professor Blair, a great puppeteer, visited a small 
FS age omy mountain village to give a public presentation with his 
ife-size 

— a “Biel CE (Hull). White Saddle. The Beaver Press, Greenville, 


Two boys living in western Pennsylvania and their pet pony. 
Mortimer, C. B. Marrying by Lot. Harper and Brothers, New York. 1886. 
Moravians in eastern Pennsylvania. 
Munroe, Kirk. At War with Pontiac. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 1922. 
Northwestern Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
——. Derrick Sterling: A Story of the Mines. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 1902. 
The coal mines of eastern Pennsylvania. 
Otis, James, psued. (J. O. Kaler.) Stephen of Philadelphia: A Story of 
Penn’s Colony. American Book Company, New York. 1910. 
. The Minute Boys of the Wyoming Valley. Dana Estes and Com- 
pany, Boston. 1906. 
The Battle of Wyoming Valley and other events of the Revolution 
in that locality. 
, and Stratemeyer, E. The Minute Boys of Philadelphia. L. C. Page 
and Company, Boston. 1911. 
Important events of the American Revolution in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia. 
oo C. Byrne Ransom’s Building. Phillips and Hunt, New York. 








The Scotch-Irish in western Pennsylvania at the opening of the 
nineteenth century. 

Phillips, Mary G. Ant-Hills and Soap-Bubbles. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, New York. 1927. Juvenile. 

Summer vacationing in the mountains of Pennsylvania. 

Relf, Samuel. Infidelity; or, The Victims of Sentiment. A Novel in a 
Series of Letters ....W. W. Woodward, Philadelphia. 1797. 
Philadelphia at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Rinehart, Mrs. Mary R. Case of Jennie Brice. Triangle Books, New York. 
1913. 

mystery story in which a murder is traced to its source during 
ood times in Pittsburgh A trial follows in which the clever turns 
of cross-examination are followed. 

Rush, Rebecca. Kelroy: A Novel. By a Lady of Pennsylvania. Brad- 
ford and Inskeep, Philadelphia. 1812. 

Philadelphia about 1800. 

Schmitt, Gladys (Mrs. Simon Goldfield). The Gates of Aulis. The Dial 
Press, New York. 1942. 

A modern novel with a Pittsburgh setting. 

Seyfert, Ella Maie. Amish Moving Day. Thomas Y. Crowell, New York. 
1942. Juvenile 
Martha Wenger and her family move from their Lancaster County 
farm in Pennsylvania to the New Amish colony in Maryland. The 
Pennsylvania-German dialect is used at places in the story. 

Singmaster, Elsie. A High Wind Rising. Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
New York. 1942. 

The Pennsylvania Germans during the French and Indian Wars. 
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Smith, Richard P. The Forsaken: A Tale . . . John Grigg, Philadelphia. 
1831. 


Philadelphia during the American Revolution. 

Stern, Philip Van Doren. The Drums of Morning. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, New York. 1942. 
Book Five (“The Road to Freedom”) and the “Epilogue” relate to 
the preparation made in southern Pennsylvania by John Brown for 
his raid on Harper’s Ferry. The role of Pennsylvania in southern 
reconstruction also is included in this fictional story. 

Stockton, Frank R. Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 1933 
Two Pennsylvania homebodies cast upon a desert island manage to 
carry on with the greatest composure under a variety of amusing 
situations, 

Teilhet, Darwin. Trouble Is My Master. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston. 1942, 
In 1805 Oliver Evans drove a steam-propelled amphibian monster 
through the streets of Philadelphia bearing the name of Orukter 
Amphibolos. Around this episode in the life of an inventor the 
author has built the fictional story of the Bingham family. 

Tenny, Mrs. T. G. Female Quixotism, Exhibited in the Romantic Opinions 
and Extravagant Adventures of Dorcasina Sheldon . . . 1. Thomas 
and E. T. Andrews, Boston. 1801. 
Philadelphia provides the setting for this story. 

Theiss, — = Flume in the Mountains. W. A. Wilde Company, Bos- 
ton. 
Beautiful river falls in northeastern Pennsylvania are exploited by 
an electric power company. 

———. Flood Mappers Aloft; How Ginger Hale and the Scouts of the 
Bald Eagle Patrol Surveyed the Watershed of the Susquehanna. W. 
A. Wilde Company, Boston. 1937. Juvenile. 
Explorers in the upper Susquehanna valley. 

a Lida L. Robin Hill. Macrae Smith Company, Philadelphia. 


A love story with Shirley Penfield and her cousin Eleanor as the 
principal characters. The setting is at Robin Hill, near Philadelphia. 
Tomlinson, Everett T. In the Wyoming Valley. American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia. 1901. 
Waln, Robert, Jr. The Hermit in America on a Visit to Philadelphia: 
Some Account of the Beaux and Belles, Dandies and Coquettes . 
of That Famous City. M. Thomas, Philadelphia. 1819. 
Wharton, A. Hollingsworth. Through Colonial Doorways. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 1893. 
Folklore and quaint tales of old Philadelphia society. The receptions 
and assemblies, the minuets and card parties, and the dabblings in 
philosophy and science of the late eighteenth century are described. 
White, Mrs. Neila G. Jen Culliton. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 1941. 
In a series of episodes the sterling character of a Pennsylvania farm 
woman is revealed through her influence on children, grandchildren 
and neighbors. 
Williamson, E. H. Quaker Partisans. J. B. Lippincott and Company, 
Philadelphia. 1869. 
During the American Revolution several Philadelphia Quakers 
separated themselves from the main body of Quakers over the issue 
of bearing arms against the enemy and formed an organization 
known as “Free Quakers.” The story is developed about the newly 
organized sect. 
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EARLY SCOTCH-IRISH SETTLEMENTS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By Anne D. SCHAEFFER 
McCaskey High School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


ARLY in the seventeenth century some of the inhabitants 
from the lowlands and from the highlands of Scotland 
migrated across the channel to Ireland, where they settled in the 
province of Ulster. After a hundred years of war, uprisings, and 
intermarriage’ the Scotch were fused to some degree with the 
Irish. The Scotch-Irish are a blend of the two races, the one 
a combination of Celtic and Teutonic and the other racial de- 
scendants of the ancient Celts.2_ To the Scotch characteristics of 
“solidity, and immovability, a taciturnity, a marked thriftiness, a 
power of the finger to grasp and of the thumb to retain what is 
grasped”® were added the Irish characteristics of wit, humor, 
keenness, and a geniality of disposition.‘ 

In the eighteenth century many Ulstermen or Scotch-Irish 
migrated to America for religious, political, and economic reasons. 
While some left before 1700, the great bulk came from 1718 to 
1750 and from 1771 to 1773. After the famine of 1740 and 
1741 twelve thousand annually reached America.® They settled 
in New England, New York, Virginia, the Carolinas, and espe- 
cially Pennsylvania; the Quaker colony became their center in 
the New World. 


A relief map reveals the physical basis of the Scotch-Irish 
settlements in Pennsylvania.* The Appalachian range served as 
a barrier for keeping out the French, and it was toward the 
broad valleys east of this range that the Scotch-Irish first moved. 
Here and there in the eastern part of Pennsylvania they made 
their first American homes, but it was in their western settle- 
ments, the region most like their homeland, that their character- 
istics had the best chance to flourish. Concurrent with the migra- 


1W. J. Hogue, The Greatness of the Founders, p. 3. 
*J. Bryce, University and Historical Addresses, p. 209. 


*H. J. Ford, The Scotch-Irish in America, p. 260. 
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tion of.the Scotch-Irish to Pennsylvania was that of the Germans. 
It was chiefly because the Scotch-Irish collided with the Germans 
and differed from them in temperament that they moved west and 
made their outposts along the lines of the Indian trading paths. 


The Scotch-Irish immigrants to Pennsylvania landed’ at Lewes, 
Newcastle (which are today in Delaware but were then a part 
of Pennsylvania), or Philadelphia. They made their first recorded 
settlement at New Munster, near the boundary between Delaware 
and Maryland,® where they squatted on vacant lands. Since the 
grant to Penn overlapped the previous grant to Lord Baltimore, 
this New Munster tract was claimed by both Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. It received so many settlers that two Presbyterian 
churches, “the Head of Christiana” and “the Rock,” were 
founded. However, the immigrants® soon pushed up through 
Newcastle County across the Pennsylvania line. They came in 
such numbers to the vicinity of Philadelphia that the Quaker 
governor, James Logan,’® complained in 1752 that it looked as 
if Ireland were sending all her inhabitants to this country. Set- 
tlements were commenced in Chester County" at East and West 
Nottingham, New London, Upper and Lower Oxford, East and 
West Fallowfield, Fagg Manor, Octorora, and Brandywine Manor. 
In Bucks County’ colonies were started at Warrington, .War- 
minster, Northampton, and Warwick. Large groups made their 
homes in Lancaster County"® at Colerain, Little Britain, Salis- 
bury, Drumore, Pequea, and Leacock. Among the settlers’* in 
Lancaster County were John C. Calhoun’s parents, who later mi- 
grated to South Carolina, and Robert Fulton, the inventor of 
the modern steamboat. Fulton’s home still stands in Little Britain 
township, an historic spot visited by many tourists today. The 
list of Scotch-Irish landholders in Lancaster County before 1735 
includes the Cragheads, the McNealys, the McClellands, the 
Blyths, the Allisons, the Douglases, the Scotts, the Jacksons, the 


*C. A. Hanna, The Scotch-Irish, vol. II, p. 60. 

* Ford, p. 262. 

°C. K. Bolton, The Scotch-Irish Pioneers, p. 267. 
Green, p. 17. 

* Hanna, vol. II, p. 62. 

“Ford, p. 265. 

* Hanna, vol. II, p. 62. 

** Second Congress, p. 249. 

* Bolton, p. 280. 
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McCawleys, the Buchanans, the McCardys, the McConnels, the 
McKimms, the McPhersons, the McClures, the Duffields, the 
Crawfords, the Robinsons, the McNobbs, and the McKames. One 
of the chief reasons of the early Scotch-Irish settlements was in 
the Susquehanna Valley, where the churches organized at Donegal 
(1721), at Paxtang (1729), at Derry (1729), and at Hanover, 
all less than thirty-five miles from Harrisburg, still stand as 
landmarks.*® 

Donegal Church, situated near Mount Joy, Lancaster County, 
was built by the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. The original log 
building, put up in 1721, was replaced by a stone structure in 
1740. The word Donegal means “Fortress of the Stranger,”** 
and the church is one of the finest old churches in Pennsylvania. 
Many people today make pilgrimages to this early center of re- 
ligious influence. The building with its plain walls and high 
windows is characteristic of the sturdy, simple, large-hearted 
people who worshiped in it. The interior is simple, containing 
a small pulpit with narrow steps leading up to it, not far from 
which is a stove. Adjoining the church are an old spring and 
a graveyard, shaded by tall spruce and cedar trees. On the 
tombstones can be found such names as Campbell, Galbraith, 
Kyle, Dougherty, Lythe, McFarland, McClure, McAllister, Mc- 
Kean, McNeil, Scott, and Stewart. Just in front of the church 
stands a fine old oak tree, called “the Witness Tree” because 
under it one Sunday morning in September, 1777, the pastor, 
Reverend McFarguhar, and his congregation joined hands and 
pledged their loyalty to the cause of liberty and the founding of 
a new nation in their adopted land. 

The church at Derry is another old landmark which gives one 
a taste of the early pioneer days. Its walls are built of hewn oak 
logs put together without nails. Inside are stout pegs on which 
the pioneers hung their muskets. The first minister of the Derry 
Church was the Reverend James Anderson,’* who devoted part 
of his time to Derry, part to Donegal, and part to Paxtang. 

By the third decade of the eighteenth century another stream 
of migration moved west of the Susquehanna River into the Cum- 


** Hanna, vol. II, pp. 61-62. 
“D.A.R. Year Book, 1927- 1928, of the Donegal Chapter, p. 2. 
* Bolton, p. 276. 
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berland Valley.*® Here were formed the settlements of Junkin’s 
Trent, Carlisle, Chambersburg, and Big Spring in Cumberland 
County and Rocky Spring, Greencastle, and Mercersburg in 
Franklin County. Soon after 1734 the Church of Meeting-House 
Spring in Carlisle was organized, and in 1737 the Falling Spring 
Church at Chambersburg was started. 

Before 1760 the Scotch-Irish made their way up the Juniata 
and spread out along its tributaries, arid from there they finally 
crossed over the Allegheny Mountains. In 1766** the congre- 
gations of Tyrone and Toboyne in Perry County were organized, 
and in the same year the congregation at Derry, Mifflin County, 
was established. Among the early settlers** in the Juniata Valley 
were such names as McClay, McNitt, Larkins, McGuires, Mc- 
Cormick, Caldwell, Rickett, and Donaldson. The Indians who 
claimed the territory complained of the encroachments upon their 
land, and the upper portion of this valley in particular was the 
scene of many Indian attacks. 


But the hardy Scotch-Irish were fitted for life on the frontier, 
of conquering the wilderness and holding it against the savages. 
Several groups of families would band together and build a fort 
for their protection. This** usually consisted of log cabins, block- 
houses, and stockades, made without a single nail or spike of iron. 
The cabin** of a poor backwoodsman usually was a one-room 
affair of unhewn logs, while that of a more prosperous settler 
was apt to be made of neatly hewed logs and composed of a large 
living and eating room, a small bedroom, and a kitchen with a 
ladder leading to a loft above, where the children slept. In either 
case the furniture*> was scanty, consisting of a table, which was 
a great clapboard set on four wooden legs, several three-legged 
stools, old-fashioned rocking chairs, and beds, often covered with 
bear skins, elk skins, and deer hides. In each cabin was a loom, 
and the women always did the weaving and the making of the 
simple clothes of the entire household. The family was self- 


* Hanna, vol. II, p. 68. 

* Hanna, pp. 70-71. 

“Ford, p. 269. 

* Second Congress, p. 250. 

* Ford, p. 280. 

* Theo. Roosevelt, “Winning of the West,” vol. I, p. 111. 
* Ibid., p. 112. 
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sufficing ; and the lesson of self-help was one of the first learned. 
The father and husband was protector, hunter, and breadwinner, 
the wife and mother was the housewife and childbearer. Couples 
usually married young and had many children. Restlessness was 
common, and after staying in one place for a while some of the 
families migrated farther into the wilderness. The people in a 
community all joined in helping one ancther; log rollings, house 
raisings, housewarmings, quiltings, and corn shuckings were com- 
mon events. There was little schooling for the boys and girls. 
If a schoolhouse*® existed, it was a simple log hut where the 
schoolmaster taught not much more than reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 


The people were at heart deeply religious, and the backwoods 
cabin usually contained a Bible.2" Great reverence for Sunday 
was taught to the children. The church was the nucleus of the 
Scotch-Irish settlements, and in many cases a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary forged ahead into the wilderness and established and 
organized a church around which would form a settlement. The 
Reverend Charles C. Beatty?® was probably the first missionary 
to cross the Allegheny Mountains. In 1766, accompanied by 
Duffield, he went to western Pennsylvania and as far as Ohio. 
Reverend David McClure*®® visited western Pennsylvania, and 
in his diary he tells of the beginnings of many of the Scotch- 
Irish congregations there. In 1774 the Reverend James Power*° 
also pressed into this region, laboring as a missionary at George’s 
Creek, Laurel Hill, Tyrone, and Mount Pleasant. The first 
Presbyterian minister to settle in Washington County was the 
Reverend John McMillan,** who brought his family there in 
1778 and became the minister of Pigeon Creek and Charties Creek, 
both in Washington County. His journal* pictures the privations 
and hardships experienced on his travels. Since the country he 
passed through had no roads, the missionary was obliged to go 
by the bridle paths and along the Indian trails. Along the way 


™ [bid., p. 120. 

™ Tbid., vol. I, p. 133. 

*° Hanna, vol. II, p. 179. 

™ Ibid., p. 80. 

” Tbid., p. 86. 

“ B. Crumrine, “History of Washington County, Pa.,” p. 398. 
Hanna, p. 88. 
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he found the settlers few and far between; many of them lived 
more than twenty-five miles from their nearest neighbors. 

Other Presbyterian ministers** who settled permanently in 
western Pennsylvania were the Reverend Thaddeus Dodd, who 
was located at the Ten Mile Settlement in Washington County, 
the Reverend Joseph Smith, who was minister of the united con- 
gregations of Upper Buffalo and Cross Creek, Washington 
County, and the Reverend Samuel Barr, who was minister of 
the Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. 

General Wayne’s treaty of 1796 with the Indians at Fort Green- 
ville opened up the southeastern portion of Ohio and thus made 
settlements in western Pennsylvania safe from Indian incursions. 
In the spring of 1796** the Scotch-Irish settlers in great numbers 
crossed the Allegheny Mountains and spread over Washington, 
Fayette, Allegheny, and Westmoreland Counties. The pioneer 
went® “armed with a trusty rifle and carrying on a single horse 
his provisions, his ax, an augur, and sometimes a drawing knife 
and a saw, but without nails or latches or locks, he felled the 
trees, built the cabin, and girdled trees for fields. These done he 
returned to the older settlements for his wife and family.” The 
brave men still faced the hardships of the wilderness and often 
the cruel attacks of the Indians. They spent much time making 
clearings, building log cabins, and cultivating a few acres of land 
apiece. The next generation®* cleared the lands more extensively, 
cultivated the soil more, perhaps built larger log cabins, and began 
the making of roads. They also kept up the religious organiza- 
tion and built schoolhouses. 

In Westmoreland and Allegheny Counties many men,*’ includ- 
ing Alexander Addison, H. H. Breckenridge, Colonel Gibson, 
and John Wood, became eminent. Looking at the portraits** of 
such Scotch-Irishmen as William McLain, Robert Stewart, 
Walter Craig, and Parker Reed, we can see what hard-visaged, 
angular, God-fearing, and strong-minded men they were. 


», Lbid., “The Scotch- Irish,” vol. II, pp. 92-93. 
=i. P. Maclean, “Highlanders i in America,” p. 51. 
* Second Congress, p. 54. 
* Eighth Congress, p. 125. 
** Second Congress, p. 252. 
8 Tbid., p. 252. 
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The Scotch-Irish people did much for Pennsylvania and 
America. They defended the frontier and held it against all 
comers. They were foremost in the French and Indian Wars; 
and when the American Revolution came, they took an active part 
in it, furnishing*® fourteen major generals and thirty brigadier 
generals. Nine of the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
were of Scotch-Irish lineage. The war governors of New Jersey 
(William Livingston), of Virginia (Patrick Henry), and of 
Pennsylvania (Thomas McKean) were Scotch-Irish ;*° and when 
the Revolution was over and the various states formed their own 
governments, the first governor of New York (George Clinton) 
and the first governor of Delaware (John MacKinney) too were 
of the same descent. Such eminent men as Chief Justice John 
Marshall, John C. Calhoun, Zachary Taylor of the Mexican War, 
Horace Greeley, and the great inventors Robert Fulton, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, and Samuel Morse** were of Scotch-Irish stock, as 
were six presidents of the United States—Andrew Jackson, James 
Polk, James Buchanan, Chester Arthur, William McKinley, and 
Woodrow Wilson. 

The Scotch-Irish were devout and religious, building churches 
wherever they lived and walking miles, if necessary, to attend. 
They believed in liberty, for they came to America for liberty 
of conscience and of civil life. They believed in education. After 
building their homes and churches they built schools. The first 
college west of the Allegheny Mountains, Washington and Jef- 
ferson, was started by the Scotch-Irish. They were brave, 
patriotic, and courageous. The Scotch-Irish defended the 
frontiers of civilization against the Indians and carved their homes 
out of the wilderness. Every race colonizing in America brought 
a gift of its own. The Scotch-Irish brought unbounded courage, 
personal vigor, and religious convictions, and these qualities they 
impressed upon the land they occupied. 


*® Maclean, p. 43. 
“Green, pp. 28-29. 
“ Tbid., p. 31. 








HISTORICAL SYNTHESIS 


By Emerson H. Loucks 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


NCE CHEMISTS were concerned primarily with the 

techniques of analysis. They proved water to consist of 
hydrogen and oxygem They analyzed the atmosphere and 
found it to be a mixture of gases. They broke down complex 
compounds into their constituent atoms and listed -the elements. 
In recent years, however, increasing interest has been taken in 
the techniques of synthesis. Chemists have been engaged in 
putting elements together. Thanks to their skill, even the mis- 
fortunes of war have not left us destitute of synthetic substitutes 
for the silk and the rubber and the quinine we can no longer im- 
port from the East. Never has the prestige of science been so 
great as now; never has its influence upon other fields of human 
activity been so strong. 

The writing and the teaching of history have not escaped the 
impact of science. The effect of the laboratory upon Clio’s art, 
however, has been to stimulate the processes of analysis rather 
than of synthesis. Historians have broken down the complex 
geographical-biological-cultural compounds which we call civiliza- 
tion in much the same way as chemists have separated crude 
petroleum into its constituent oils and fuels or as anatomists have 
dissected the human body into its various organs and tissues. 
Indeed, historians have specialized in limited periods or limited 
areas in order that they might better employ their historical 
techniques of analysis and dissection. This is necessary and com- 
mendable work, to be sure, just as is analytic chemistry. But 
while analysis is a necessary prerequisite, it is not a substitute for 
synthesis. The important thing is not the list of parts but the 
living whole that is civilization. To use a mechanical analogy, 
fenders, hoods, gears, castings, and tires have in themselves little 
meaning. It is only when they are assembled as component parts 
of motor cars or other mechanisms, complete and vibrant with 
power that they become significant. As historians we must con- 
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fess, entre nous, that we still teach too many courses and write 
too many textbooks which are little more than catalogues of parts 
neatly classified and arranged. But, as our students well know, 
these parts, unless integrated into a meaningful whole, become 
little more than bric-a-brac on the mantelpiece of Time. 

In the colleges the division of history into national or regional 
or institutional courses, often further subdivided into periods 
and taught by specialists, tends to prevent the needed integration. 
In the secondary schools the courses are on the whole less 
specialized. Nevertheless, there is little available evidence that 
better historical synthesis is being accomplished on the high- 
school level. The current vogue for cultural history has caused 
the inclusion of incidental units on belles-lettres and the fine arts. 
In this state we have added also specific units, if not additional 
courses in “Pennsylvania History.” Yet it is doubtful that the 
use of such material has done more than increase the clutter on 
the mantelpiece. 

There are some who will at once take issue with the implications 
of the foregoing. They will readily admit that we now live in a 
world neighborhood in which it is necessary to widen sympathies 
and broaden understanding. Yet how, they ask, can one integrate 
world civilization? Civilization they say, is not any one way of 
life. Instead it is made up of many movements. It seems not 
a single great drama but a collection of what might be called 
more or less unrelated “shorts.” 

Before surrendering to this point of view, however, it might 
be well to remind ourselves that once the physicists thought that 
light and heat and electricity were completely unrelated. Now 
we synthesize these phenomena into the concept of “energy” and 
enlarge our understanding thereby. We should remember how 
creative have been the techniques of synthesis in chemistry. Per- 
haps historians will find the integrating processes no less fruitful 
if an effort comparable to that in the field of historical analysis is 
made in the field of historical synthesis. 

How then can this synthesis be accomplished? When one 
turns for an answer to the historians who have attempted it, he 
finds that the catalytic agent employed has usually been an “in- 
terpretation.” As plot serves the novelist, so interpretation serves 
the historian as a framework to give form and meaning to the 
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infinite detail of his story. Thus did Thomas Carlyle use the in- 
fluence of great men. Karl Marx synthesized history into a drama 
of class struggle with the formation of a classless utopia as its 
prophesied climax. For many religionists history is simply the 
epic of salvation—God’s yearning to save man and man’s search 
for God. Historians who accept Ritter and Semple and Hunting- 
don make man’s adjustment to and use of his geographic en- 
vironment the basic theme of the story. Other historians, fol- 
lowing the lead of men like F. S. Marvin and Lynn Thorndike, 
are most impressed with the importance of the shop and the 
laboratory. They view the course of civilization largely as the 
direct and indirect result of new technologies, inventions, dis- 
coveries, and scientific attitudes. 

Whatever limitations such interpretations may have, one must 
admit that they have served to add meaning to history, to turn 
parts into wholes, bric-a-brac into building. Unfortunately many 
interpretations used in the past have been selective rather than 
inclusive. Not all the material which historical analysis had shown 
civilization to contain was fitted into any one interpretation, and 
so quantities of spare parts were left lying about to discredit 
different interpretations in turn. 

Many contemporary scholars, to save themselves from. the 
stigma of belonging to some “school” of historical interpretation, 
have abandoned the task of synthesis and have limited their ef- 
forts almost exclusively to historical analysis, a procedure less 
open to criticism. They compile and teach lists of events which 
in their totality are plotless and undramatic, believing that only 
thus can they escape error and recount history “wie es eigentlich 
gewesen.” 

To admit that there is danger in using an interpretation as the 
integrating catalytic, however, is not to justify abandoning its use. 
If anything, the danger suggests more generous attention to the 
improvement of interpretation and the discovery of a framework 
adequate for the task of synthesis. More as a means of focusing 
attention on this problem than as a claim to have made substantial 
contribution to its solution, the following interpretation, which 
has proved very useful to the writer and to his students and has a 
special appropriateness to this critical period in American as well 
as world history, is suggested. 
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Within the limits set by man’s environment and his stage of 
culture and technology, the drama of civilization has consisted of 
human efforts to attain abundant life. In terms of organization 
these efforts have resolved themselves into a quest for that delicate 
and unstable balance of freedom, /Jaisses faire, and liberty to 
pursue individually one’s private goals as well as for unity, order, 
and collective security. It is man’s common experience that free- 
dom carried to the limit results in anarchy, that order and unity 
carried to excess result in regimentation and tyranny. Both 
extremes curtail life. Man’s history has been his incessant search 
for the attainment of that happy mean, that changing proportion 
of liberty and disciplined order which he has found necessary for 
the most abundant life. 

It will be noted that this interpretation takes full account of 
the fact that man’s social and material environment and his stage 
of culture vary both with time and place. Hence, it includes the 
insight of the geographical determinists and the historians of 
science and technology as well as that of the more recent scholars 
who specialize in the history of ideas. All these have served 
nobly as the scene shifters of the drama of civilization. But like 
man’s love for maid which remains fundamentally the same 
whether its setting be in the days of the oriental empires, in the 
age of chivalry, or in the modern mechanical era, the eternal quest 
for that balance which makes an abundant life possible is the 
tireless theme which has been worked out through the years with 
a multitude of variations. 

This suggested interpretative framework integrates numerous 
lesser interpretations. For instance, it includes the insight of the 
religionists and the romanticists, who have warned against a 
purely materialistic conception of the abundant life. It includes 
the contribution of the sociologists, who have shown that the 
search made by each group must be interpreted in the light of its 
own value scales. It embraces the concepts emphasized by his- 
torians of the class struggle, who have demonstrated that the 
quest for abundant life has very often been a competitive battle 
between groups differentiated vertically by blood or nationality or 
horizontally by social or economic status. 

Moreover, by use of this interpretation a satisfying explanation 
is offered of one of the most evident and recurrent facts of his- 
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tory—namely, that there has been a pendulumlike movement back 
and forth along the arc that runs between liberty and individualism 
on the one hand and unity and order on the other. These 
swings have been large or small, according to the particular set- 
ting. When life-thwarting insecurity arises from disorders which 
are due to an excess of freedom, the pendulum, perhaps with some 
lag, begins to swing toward unity, solidarity, centralization, and 
order. This was as true in ancient times as it is in contemporary 
society. It applies equally to the development of the Amphictyonic 
League and to the United Nations. Conversely, when threats 
from without disappear and security is reéstablished, the pro- 
tective devices of centralization and unity may themselves threaten 
full life. Witness the tendency of international alliances to disin- 
tegrate once their enemies have been weakened or destroyed. 
Observe the increasing hostility to centralized economic planning 
and control as insecurity recedes. This rule also seems universal. 
It is valid, for instance, whether the controls are those of the 
medieval guilds, of eighteenth-century British mercantilism or of 
the American NRA. The freedoms which are part and parcel of 
our concept of democracy usually appear only when and where 
economic security is generally assured and that they tend to dis- 
appear with the prevalence of insecurity. 

These oscillating movements toward freedom at one time and 
toward unity and order at another which have characterized 
political and economic history may be observed likewise in 
religious history. Religious movements have traversed the whole 
course from anarchistic polytheism to monotheism and universalism. 
Unless it be too readily assumed that religious development has 
been only in the latter direction, it should be remembered that 
modern monotheism has proved no guarantee, at least in time of 
war, against the transformation of one “universal” God into a 
number of patron deities, each serving separate belligerent frag- 
ments of Christendom. Note too that religious organization has 
been characterized by schisms and sectarian divisions as well as by 
movements toward federation and catholicity. 

In the field of the arts there have been similar antithetical move- 
ments toward, on the one hand, rigid form and order and pattern 
and, on the other, free and untrammeled expression which dis- 
regards rules. An example of the former is classicism with its 
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exact balance and proportion in architectural design, its 
Ciceronian rules of rhetorical expression, its unvarying poetic 
forms and meters. To illustrate the latter one can cite romanticism 
in literature and music, genre painting, the near chaos of the 
baroque style and of surrealism. 


It would be an error to assume that in any given period the 
movement of history is in a single direction. As one finds many 
subplots interwoven in a complex novel, so in civilization one 
often finds contemporaneous movements, some paralleling and re- 
inforcing one another and some going in opposite directions. This 
is especially true in a stratified society where freedom for some 
groups results in the subordination and repression of others. 
The great landlords of the Middle Ages, for instance, viewed 
abundant life for their own class in terms of the order and cen- 
tralized controls of the manorial system while the serfs were 
praying for more liberty and the individual ownership of land. 

It should be evident that one of the most useful characteristics 
of the above interpretation is its applicability to the entire range of 
history—to world history in its broadest sense and also to a narrow 
segment such as the history of a single American commonwealth. 
Pennsylvania history must not be allowed to fall into the category 
of historical bric-a-brac. Events and developments, although 
circumscribed by the limited boundaries of the Keystone State 
must be clothed in their larger and more universal significance. 
This can be done only by those who are familiar with the techniques 
of historical synthesis, by those who can integrate local history 
into the larger framework of mankind’s universal quest for 
abundant life—the common quest which makes all men every- 
where and in all ages akin. 
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The Plenty of Pennsylvania: Samples of Seven Cultures Persisting from 
Colonial Days. By Cornelius Weygandt. (New York: H. C. Kinsey 
& Co, 1942. Pp. xi, 319. $3.50.) 


To four popular expositions, The Red Hillis, The Wissahickon Hills, 
The Blue Hills, and The Dutch Country, describing aspects of the Pennsyl- 
vania Deitsch triangle with its apex in Philadelphia, Mr. Weygandt adds 
a fifth, The Plenty of Pennsylvania. The expansive title of this antiquary’s 
delightfully digressive compendium is justified only by occasional references 
and automobile trips to parts of the state beyond the triangle. The author 
kindles our enthusiasm anew on such topics as fish weirs, strawberries on 
the vine, motifs on pottery, Stiegel glass, bear oil, hearthstones, coal, and 
barber poles. The book is like a museum guide in the discontinuous 
nature of its descriptions; it lacks original observation and important gen- 
eral ideas. i 

Mr. Weygandt through his self-characterization as a “potterer” is put 
in a class with Autolycus, a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. His 
capacious bag of oddities holds all sorts of facts and implications. The 
volume is on an amateurish level, full of the kind of enthusiasm which sends 
women’s-club members scurrying to attics and auctions. To the social 
historian its details have a secondhand quality, for the author seldom sees 
anything until a book or an artifact has guided him. Philip Tome’s Pioneer 
Life (1854) sent the author up Pine Creek, “the Grand Canyon of Penn- 
sylvania,” but the automobile tourist sped along too rapidly to picture 
adequately the steep hills closely folded together or to spell near-by Salladas- 
burg correctly. (It is not Sollidaysburg.) Laurel, the state flower, gets 
one passing mention, although anyone in the northern counties aches each 
season with a surfeit of beauty when seeing millions of acres of bloom. 
Shadbush is never called by its colloquial name, “sarvis” or service berry. 
Huckleberries, the imputed cause of many forest fires, are not mentioned. 
The author seems unacquainted with the areas outside the triangle; he 
transfers Belle Vernon on the Monongahela to the Youghiogheny River. 
To a Berks County Deitscher who married a Washington County Quaker 
the essay on the seven cultures is disappointingly thin. The omission of 
the Philadelphia Quaker Charles Brockden Brown from a list of Pennsyl- 
vania authors causes one to lift his eyebrows. 

Yet The Plenty of Pennsylvania makes the mouth water and the mind 
hanker for old familiar things. Within these fascinating covers every 
reader will find something interesting; every Pennsylvanian will find a 
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starting point for endless talk about the good old days. When a book can 
do that, why ask for more? 
University of Maryland Harry R. WaRFEL 


Early Financial and Economic History of Pennsylvania. By Leighton P. 
Stradley. (New York: Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 1942. Pp. 
iv, 85.) 


The financial history of Pennsylvania, like that of most of the other 
states, has been largely neglected by historians. This monograph helps to 
fill that gap in the history of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It covers 
the period from the founding of the province to the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1873. Although brief, the book presents an excellent 
summary of the principal aspects of the financial history of Pennsylvania. 
The work is based on careful research. 

Upon a background of constitutional and economic development the 
author presents such problems and issues as taxation, currency, govern- 
ment finance, programs of public works, national banking, and war financ- 
ing during the period. The synthesis is well done, the style is consistently 
clear and easy, and the material is well selected and ably presented. The 
book, although not very large, is a contribution to American history as 
well as to the history of the state. It is hoped that the author will continue 
his labors in this field and that he will bring the financial story of Penn- 
sylvania down to recent times. 

University of Pennsylvania ArtHur C. BINING 








